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DESCRIPTION OF DERWENTWATER, IN CUMBERLAND. 
With a perfpeGive Vicw of that Laxg, 


IN our account of Derwentwater, 
we fhall principally follow the county 
hiftorian, who, without leaving us any 
thing to regret in point of. real tafte, 
is free from that romantic enthufiafin, 
which renders many of our modern 
tourifts not only inconfiftent with one 
another, but alfo their defcriptions 
exaggerated and unfaithful as pictures 
of nature. Mr. Hutchinfon has care- 
fully avoided this error, while his in- 
defatigable refearches, where hiftory 
is requifite, add great weight to his 
authority. 

From Cock-fhoot-hill, fays Mr. 
Hatchinfon, we had our firft profpec 
of the lake, which, though inferior in 
fize to Ulifwater, is yet very, different 
in the general fvatures of its environs, 
and the countenance of the whole. 
The water, which bears the name of 
Derwentwater, though embodied in fo 
large a lake, faid to be ten miles in 
circumference,’ was tranfparent as 
chryftal, and fhining as a mirror : over 
whofe furface five fine iflands are dif- 
perfed ; the neareft in view was-then 
covered with yellow corn; the ret 
clothed with wood. The hills are 
lofty, rifing on every fide from the 
margin of the lake. Here the moun- 
tains were in fome parts covered with 
grafs, in others with heath: there the 
rocks were grown with fhrubs and 
brufhwood, which hung in their aper- 
tures, and on their fummits. Litle 
valleys of cultivated land prefented 
themfelves in the openings and wind- 
ings of the mountains ; and {mall in- 
clofures and groves of oaks ftretched 
up the fteep fkirts of feveral hills from 
the brink of thé water. At the head 
of the bafin, the mountains appeared 
more rugged and romantic. 

To the left, the fcene was winged 
with the ftupendous ‘cliffs of Ladies 
Rake and Eve’s Crag, whofe feet were 
clothed with a foreit; beyond which 
you might obferve the precipices that 
hang over the waterfalls at Lodore 
Vou. cix. 





and Shepherd’s Crag; the opening of 
Borrowdale, with Caftle Crag in the 
centre, terminated the view crofs the 
lake. On the right hand, the culti- 
vated fhores rifing flowly up the feet 
of the hills, were varied by ftrips of 
corn ground mixing with the mea- 
dows ; the opening of the valley of 
Newlands, with its verdent inclofures, 
interfected by growing fences and lit- 
tle coppices of wood, lay at a further 
diftance ; and beyond thefe a mighty 
range of mountains, Cathels and Cau- 
fay Pike, and others, whofe names 
are no wife profitable in this place, 
fkirted by the woods of Brandelan 
parks, formed the weitern fide of this 
auguft amphitheatre. In front lay 
Vicar’s ifland, then in corn; on whofe 
eaftern fhore ftood a grove of fyca- 
mores fhading a cottage; at a further 
diftance lay St. Herbert’s ifland, co 
vered with trees. 
We haftened to the boat, that we 
might enjoy the pleafures of the boat 
in their greatelt perfeétion; the ge- 
neral view was magnificent and beau- 
tiful, but we wanted to take each 
fcene apart.—We ordered the boat- 
man to coait round the neareft ifland, 
ceclled Vicar’s ifland, containing about 
fix acres, then of corn land; on the 
eaftern fide, a few fycamores formed 
a lithe grove, covering a cottage, 
which gave the whole a picturefque 
appearance. Here we found a {weet 
thade, while we lay on our oars, during 
a dead calm, and an unufual {tillnefs of 
the air, to liften to the found of the 
waterfalls, which ftruck the ear from 
every fide with voices remarkably fo- 
lemn.* On a late vifit, we found this 
iland highly ornamented with modern 
buildings, tle face of the rifing ground 
{mcothened and laid out for the plea- 
fure of its new lord, Mr. Pocklington, 
who has expended a large fum, not 
only to ornament the fcene, but alfo 
in {upport of annual feftivals, to in- 
duce many vifitors to refort to Kef- 
L 
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wick. The name of this ifland feems 
to be derived from its having anciently 
appertained to Fountains abbey. Af- 
ter the diffolution of that religious 
houfe, with other lands, the ifland 
was granted out by king Henry viii, 
to one John Williamfon: the Ponfon- 
bies of Hale were lately proprietors of 
this fweet fpot, now the fummer refi- 
dence of Jofeph Pocklington, efq. 
whofe name it now bears. 

Now we had the vale of Kefwick to 
our ri-ht, opening upon our view, and 
extending in a rich plain toward the 
northweit, of confiderable breadth ; 
the ftripes of corn and little groves 
{cattered here and ghere, formed 
pleafing variety, when contrafted with 
the verdure of the mown meads, ftruck 
by the rays of the morning fun, as 
they lay oppofite to the adjoining 
mountains. In the vale, at this point 
of view, the church of Croithwaite, 
with feveral houfes, fhowed their 
white fronts, over which the moun- 
tains to the right looked at once ftu- 
pendous and gloomy, as they ftood 
fhadowed with the clouds. Skiddaw 
raifed his folemn head, with a peaked 
front overlooking Saddlebach and Ul- 
lock, together with a range of moun- 
tains ftretching out toward the north: 
while, on the other hand, the rocks 
and mountains on the water of Baf- 

énthwaite formed the other wing of a 
lofty avenue, extending into the dif- 
tant plains. 

We coafted the right hand fide of 
the lake, where the hills, gradually 
retiring from its margin, rife to their 
fummits, covered with herbage. Here 
we had a view up the litie valley of 
Newlands, which winds about the feet 
of the mountains ; and, with the ver- 
dures of fmall inclofures of grafs 
ground, refrethed the eye, which had 
laboured with upftretched looks over 
the vaft heights that fhut it in on every 
fide. This is a moft paftoral fcene— 
littie cottages were feen difperfed a- 
mong the hedge-row trees, and cattle 
and theep depatturing, climbed the 
fteeps. The long extended fhadows 
of the mountains itretched in many 
parts crofs the valley, and fhowed the 
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figure of their fummits in the fhade 
that ftruck the oppofite emjnences: 
while through the openings of the 
hills the fun beams ftreamed here and 
there upon the vale, and brightened 
the fcene with a foft yellow light. 

We landed at St. Herbert’s ifland, 
which contains about four acres of 
land now covered with young trees, 
famous for being the refidence of Si. 
Herbert, a prieit and confeffor, who, 
to avoid the intercourfe of man, and 
that nothing might withdraw his at- 
tention from unceafing mortification 
and prayer, chofe this ifland for his 
abode. The fcene around him was 
well adapted to the feverity of his re- 
ligious life—he was furrounded with 
the lake from whence he received his 
diet. On every hand, the voice of 
waterfalls excited the moft folemn 
ftrains of meditation—rocks and moun- 
tains were his daily profped, infpiring 
his mind with ideas of the might and 
majelty of the Creator; and were fuit- 
able to his difpofition of foul; filence 
feemed to take up her eternal abode : 
from the fituation of this ifland, nature 
has given one half of the year to im- 
petuous hurricanes and ftorms. 

Here we fhail for a moment difcon- 
tinue Mr. Hutchinfon’s account. in 
order to introduce what Mr. Gilpin 
has faid of this illand, and of the lake 
in general. i 

‘If,’ fays Mr. Gilpin,’ ‘a painter 
were defirous of itudying the whole 
circumference of the lake, from one 
ftation, St. Herbert’s ifland is the fpot 
he fhould choofe, from whence, as 
from a centre, he migitt fee it in ro- 
tation. I have feen a fet of draw- 
ings taken from this ifland, which 
were hung round a circular room, 
and intended to give a general idea 
of the boundaries of the lake. But 
as no reprefentation could be given 
of the lake itfelf, the idea was loft, 
and the drawings made but an awk- 
ward appearance. 

« As the boundaries of this lake, 
are more mountainous than thofe of 
Windermere, they of courfe afford 
more romantic fcenery. But though 
the whole thore, except the {pot where 
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we flood, is enciroled with mountains, 

they rarely fall abruptly into the wa- 

ter; which is girt almoft round with 
a margin of meadow—on the weftern 

fhores efpecially. On the ealtern, the 

mountains approach nearer the water ; 

and in fome parts fall perpendicularly 

into it. But as we ftood viewing the 

lake from its northern fhores, all thofe 

marginal parts were loft, and the 

mountains (though in fadct they de- 

{cribe a circle of twenty miles, which 

is double the circumference of the-~ 
lake) appeared univerfally to rife from 

the water’s edge. Along its weltera 

fhores, on the right, they rife fmooth 

and uniform ; and are therefore ra- 
ther lumpifh. The more removed 

part of this mountain line is elegant; 

but in fome parts it is difagreeably 

broken. 

* On the eaftern fide, the mountains 
are both grander, and more pittu- 
refque. The line is pleafing ; and is 
filled with that variety of objects, 
broken ground, rocks and wood, 
which, being well combined, take 
from the heavinefs of a mountain ; 
and give it an airy lightnefs. The 
front fcreen (if we may fo call a por- 
tion of a circular form) is more for- 
midable than either of the fides. But 
its line is lefs elegant than that of the 
eaftern fereen. ‘he fall of Lodore, 
which adorns that part of the lake, is 
an object of no confequence “at the 
diftance we now ftcod. Of all the 
lakes in thefe romantic regions, the 
Jake we are now examining feems to 
be mot generally admired. It was 
once moft admirably characterized by 
an ingenious perfon (Mr. Avifon, late 
organift at Newcaftle) who, on his 
firit feeing it, cried out. ‘ Here is 
beauty indeed — Beauty lying in the lap 
of horror P— ~*~ 

To return to Mr. Hutchinfon’s ac- 
count.——-We now purfued our voyage 
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by a woody fcene, where Brandelow- 
park, rifing from the edge of the 
lake, with itately young oaks, extend- 
ed its groves over two round emi- 
nences ; and ftretching away behind 
them, after covering a little inter- 
vening valley, rofe on the mountain’s 
fides to a confiderable height, and 
formed a woody amphitheatre, fringed 
with fome {mall ftrips of corn which 
grew under its fkirts; while all ‘the 
fcene above confifted of ftupeudous 
rocks and mountains*. The ftrait 
boles of the trees, together with the 
verdure of the ground under their 
fhadow, which was perceived to a 
great depth in the grove, by reafon 
of the diltance of the trees from each 
other, formed an uncommon and fo- 
lemn fcene, whofe beauty was im- 
proved by the refleCtion on the fmooth 
bofom of the lake. 

We arrived at the borders of Ma- 
nifty meadow +, a flat of a few acres 
at the feet of the mountains, where 
our boat anchored, that we might en- 
joy the pleafures of the fituation ; to 
the left, the neareft objeét was a 
wooded ifland, edged with rocks ; 
behind which Brandelow parks, and 
oaken groves, dreft in the deepeit 
green, covered the hills which arofe 
immediately from the margin of the 
lake, and from thence ftretched up 
the foot of Cathel’s mountain, which 
lay fo near us, that it required the 
eye which viewed its fummit to be 
turned almoft direétly upwards: on 
our right Jay another {mall ifland, on 
whofe rocky margin brufhwood and 
willows hung tantaitically ; over thefe 
the diftant fhores were feen, where 
the mighty cliffs of Falcon and Wal- 
low crag projecting, fhowed their 
grotefque and tremendous brows, in 
a lofty line of rocks; beneath whofe 
feet, a ftrip of cultivated lands and 
woods fhot forth a verdant promon- 


* Thefe woods were lately cut down, and the lake is deprived of one of its chief 
ornaments. 
+ Manifty was lately purchafed by Rowland Stevenfon, efq. Not fi 
houfe is Borrowdale Well, recommended for cuiancous eruptions ; it fprings out of a 
flat from a fyar rock, At Manifty Nook there is another {pring of much the fame 


quality. 


Not far below the 
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tory, which inclined gradually to the 
lake ; in the centre of this view, after 
the eye had paffed an expanfe of the 
cleareft and {mootheit water, then 
brightened by the noon-tide fun, Caf- 
tle Rocks were {een rifing in a cone, 
and covered with trees ; behind which 
a Idfty mountain lifted its fanburnt 
brow, trimmed with heath, exceeded 
only by Skiddaw in eminence, which 
was covered with a blue vapour, and 
almoft mixing with the clouds, ter- 
minated the profpect. Ullfwater af- 
fords a few, but noble and extenfive 
fcenes, which yicid aftonifhment ; 
while Xefwick abounds with a variety 
of wilder and more romantic prof- 
pects. 
After pafling Bank Park, a rocky 
and barren promontory, on which a 
few old and crooked trees are fcatter- 
ed, bent and deformed by florms, we 
entered a fine bay, where the moun- 
tains rife immediately out of the lake; 
here perpendicular, there falling back 
in rude and ruinous confufion, as piled 
heap on heap from the convulfions of 
chaos; in other parts fhelving and 
hanging over the lake, as if they 
threatened an immediate fall; the 
whole forming a {ftupendous circus. 
‘To defcrite this view is difficult, as 
no language can convey a competent 
idea of the fubje&, where the variety 
confifts of various features of the fame 
wild and enormous objects; rocks 
and mountains forming the parts of 
this maffive theatre. In the front of 
this romantic fcene, a {mall mount 
prefented itfelf, covered with herbage ; 
{mall from the mighty ftature and gi- 
gantic members of the other objects 
on the profpect. Overlooking the 
eminence, is a round rock, pufhing 
his tremendous brow into the clouds, 
once crowned with fome kind of a 
fortrefs. Some vifitants have con- 
ceived this was of Roman work. Mr. 
Weft, who attributes every thing he 
can to the monks of Furnefs, conjec- 
tures they had fome {trong hold here 
to protect the mines and falt-works ; 
but we have no evidence by whom or 
for what purpofe any ereéticn was 


made here: it might be the feat of 
fome reclufe, who, from the example 
of St. Herbert, had enjoined Inmielf 
a life of feverity in this uncommon 
fituation. Upon a itritt examination 
of the place, it was not poffible to dif- 
cover the original form of the ftrnc- 
ture; feveral ftones were found, on 
fearching the ground, cut in 2 geo- 
metrical figure, as if defigned for 
arches or vaults ; and other itoues ap- 
peared to have been wrought. Thefe 
difcoveries do not encourage any idea 
of diftant antiquity.—But to return to 
our defcription—On the fummit of the 
mount, {weetly contrafted by the grey 
rocks behind, a few ancient trees, or 
perhaps one patrician oak, grew with 
peculiar pitiurefque beauty. The lake 
now was a perfe€t mirror. On each 
hand the cliffs and mountains were 
ftrewed with bufhes and thrubs : down 
whofe fides fmall ftreams of water 
trilled, like fo many threads of filver, 
giving a delicate beauty to the grey 
rocks over which they paffed : in many 
places thefe fleeps are perpendicular, 
and rent into a thoufand rude columns : 
in others they are of a tamer afpect, 
and compacted in one folid mafs, ftand 
firm as the pillars of the antidiluvian 
world. Where the hills are feparated, 
little vallies filled with wood, or nar- 
row winding dells of grafs ground 
twift round their bafes, and give a 
pleafing variegation to the landfcape. 
In fome places, clefts in the rocks af- 
ford a profpect into a valley behind ; 
in others the overhanging cliffs form 
rude arches and apertures, through 
which diftant mountains are difcover- 
ed. Behind are mcuntains piled on 
mountains, where the clouds rolled in 
heavy volumes, giving a gloominefs 
to thofe regions of confufion and bar- 
rennefs, whith rendered the luftre of 
the fhining lake, and the ftreams of 
light which fell upon the rocks, wa- 
terfalls and fhrubs, brighter and more 
pleafing. 

After making a fweep upon the 
lake, we pufhed up the river that 
feeds it. The water-lily {pread its 
broad leaves over the furtace, and 
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bere and there fhowed its meek white 
bells, being at this feafonin full per- 
fection. We anchored near a little 
but pleafing habitation, called Lodore; 
a place perteétly calculated for the 
abode of a reclufe, and much prefer- 
able to St. Herbert’s ifland, lying open 
to the fouthern fun, theltered from the 
north by mighty mountains, which 
almott overhang it: and, fronting to 
the widelk part of the bafin, it com- 
mands a view of the feveral iflands. 
Manifly . meadows and Brandelow 
parks, with their pleafing groves, 
depending from the mountains, fhade 
above fhade ; Catbels, and the ad- 
joining eminences, furrounding the 
whole {cene. 

We were landed on a plain of mea- 
dow ground, which came to the wa- 
ter’s edge, from whence we paffed to 
an adjoining wood, at the foot of the 
rocks behind the Lodore-houfe. Af- 
ter winding through feveral paffes in 
thofe thickets, we gained a fituation 
where we were delighted with the 
noble objects prefenting themfelves to 
our view. Around us was {pread a 
grove of tall young oaks, afh, and 
birch trees, which gave an agreeabie 


coolnefs and fhade: above the trees,’ 


with uplifted looks, to the right we 
viewed a mountain of rock, called 
Shepherd’s Crag, a rude circular mafs, 
fhelving from the bafe to the fummit 
in a {piral form; on every plane of 
which, and every ftep that hung upon* 
its fides, herbage and fhrubs grew in 
tufts, and a verdant cap covered its 
crown. To the left there arofe a 
perpendicular grey cliff, faid to bea 
theufand feet high, (but probably 
above half of that fupjofed height) 
rent into innumerable fiffures and maf- 
five columns of venerable looks, with 
the rage of ftorms, which whitened it. 
In the opening between thefe ftupend- 
ous rocks, the river points its whole 
itream, forming a grand cafcade, faid 
to be two hundred teet in height: as 
the channel is rugged, the water 
makes a fheet of loam, thundering 
among the rocks. Reaching the wood, 
where the deicent ia leis fleep, the 
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ftream winds among the trees, fome-. 

times difcovered, at others concealed, 

as it rufhes to the lake. The fprzy 

from this waterfall, in the evening 

fun, fhows the limb of a rainbow. 

One would conceive Thomfon had this 

cataract in his eye, when he wrote 

his Seafons— 

Smooth to the thelving brink, a copious 
flood 

Rolls fair and placid ; where colleéted all 

In one impetuous torrent down the fteep 

It thundering fhoots, and thakes the coun- 
try round. 

At firft, an azure fheet it rufhes, broad : 

Then —_— by degrees as prone it 
alls, 

And from the loud refounding rocks be- 
low, 

Dathed in a cloud of foam, it fends aloft 

A hoary mift, and forms a ceafelefs fhow'r. 

Nor can the tortur’d wave here find re- 
pofe, 

But ranging ftill amid the thaggy rocks, 

Now flafhes o’er the tcattered fragments, 
now 4 

Aflant the hallowed channel rapid darts, 

And falling faft from gradual flope to 
flope, ° 

With wild infraed courfe and leffen’d 
roar 

Tt gains a fafer bed, and fteals at laft 

Along the mazes of the quiet vale.— 


On returning from this grand fpec- 
tacle, the greateft beauties of this lake 
are thrown into one profpect; the 
ground whereon we itood was rugged 
and rocky, fhadowed with trees; 
looking over a rich bofom of wood, 
below us lay the Lodore meadows, 
where groups of cattle were difperfed 5 
and, by the fhore, fome carpenters 
were repairing their boats—a circum- 
ftance which enlivened the fcene. 
The fhining Jake lay in one f{mooth 
plane, reflecting the azure fky, che- 
quered with clouds; over which the 
Vicar’s ifland, yeilow with corn, and 
the wooded iflands, were fortunately 
arranged ; the mountains, whofe feet 
were trimmed with wood, lay in long 
perfpeétive to the left. Catflehead, 
with its embowered cone, and Lord’s 
ifland, arifing from the oppofite fhore, 
intervened between us and the vale of 
Kefwick, coloured with happy tinc- 
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tures of fummer ; over which the aw- 
ful Skiddaw, with his inferior race of 
mountains, frowned in azure mijeity, 
and clofed the fcene. Here were all 
thofe beauties of colow ing, which Dr. 


. ee i 4 
Brown defcribed. In this profpect 


one finds all the order and beauty of 


colouring mentioned by Mafon: 
Vivid green, 

Warm brown, and black opaque, the fore- 
ground bears, 

Confpicuous :—{ober olive coldly marks 

The fecond diftance ; thence the third de- 
clines 

In fofter blue; or, lefs’ning ftill, is loft 

In faintett purple. 


Claude, in his happicft hour, never 
ftruck out a finer landfcape; it has 
every requifite which the pencil can 
demand, and is perhaps the only view 
in England, which can vie with the 
fublime fcenes from which that painter 
formed his tafte. 

We had now returned to our boat, 
and failing within fome little diltance 
of the fhore, had a vicw of the water- 
fall; while the beauties of the la‘e, 
to the fouth-eait, lay in pleafing per- 
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fpe ‘tive: we looked over a fmall part 
of ire biun, fiom whence, on the left, 
a ftupendous cliff arofz, on whofe 
firts, and im the rents and thelves of 
its rude fides, were feen fhrabs aud 
trees climbig to the very fammit: 
before us lay the wood from which we 
had !at-ly pailed, under whoie fhade 
Ledore-noute and inclofures were feen 
firctching on the wate:’s briuak: above 
thete tne lofty precipice, the water. 
fail, and Sicpherd s Craz, were bezu- 
titully’ dilplayeu; while all beyoad 
the mountains formed a creicent; rock 
behic:d rock, and mountain behind 
mountain, in a moit aweful arrange- 
met; bringing to our minds thofe 
aonithing fe-n.s which characterize 
the pencil of Salvator. 

It may be neceffary to add, that this 
lake, from its vicinity to the town of 
that name, is fomctimes calied the 
iase Of Kefwick. Some fay the anci- 
ent name cf Kefwick was Deiwent 
town, or the town of Derwentwater, 
Mott of our readers will recolect, that 
the latier gave a title to an unfortu- 
nate nobleman. 


SKETCH of the ACCOMPLISHMENTS requifite to form a ConstiTU- 
TIONAL Member of the Brivisd IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 


[From * Mortimer’s Le€tures on the Elements of Commerce, Politics, and 
Finances.’] 


I CANNOT clofe thefe LeQures, 
on the Ejements of Politics, with 
greater propriety, than by giving a 
general idea of the qualifications re- 
quifite to form an able, independent 
member of the Britifh houfe of com- 
mons. ‘ The found:tion of every 
worthy character mutt be laid in early 
youth, by a rational education, fuited 
to the fphere of life in which men are 
defigned to act.’ 

The fame accompi..hments will be 
requifite for a peer as for a commoner; 
but the merit will always be much 
greater in a young nobleman, who 
makes it the buiincts of his early years 
to acquire them, becaufe his feat in 
parliament being hereditary, not e- 
lective, his aitachment to the ftudies 


which form ‘a complete fenator, are 
more dilinterclted ; for however un- 
qualitied, he is intitled, by fucceffion, 
to his fenatorial dignity. 

If this maxim is admitted, it will 
follow of courfe, that the accomplith- 
ed fenator muft be a man who has re- 
ceived the moft virtuous, liberal, fi- 
nimied education, that human wifdom 
can communicate; and that Britifh 
electors cannot take a furer method to 
determine the merits of candidates for 
the important truft of aéting as their 
reprefentatives in parliament, than to 
fcrutinize ftri€tly the early part of life 
of every man, who prefumes to think 
himieif worthy of fuch an exalted fla- 
tion. ; 

As a guide to my countrymen in 
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their choice of reprefentatives at fome 
future period, when happily, heaven 
may infpire them with. the virtuous 
refulution to reilore the priiline vie 
gour of the Britith conttitution ; and 
as an exemplary pattern tor every 
youth who afpires to public employ- 
ments inthis free ftate; | fhall now 
delineate tnofe additional branches of 
education, which are as effentially ne- 
cefiary for all perfons likely to become 
members of parlia went, or ftatefmen, 
as the knowledge of the theory of 
Commerce, Politics, and Finances 3 
the particular fubjects of thefe lec- 
tures. 

It is the opinion of Plato, that t 
Deity, in the formation of mankind, 
does not temper them all alike, but 
comoofes them of very different in- 
gredients; and by a beaudfal alle- 
gory, in which he compares the fe- 
veral degrees of human excellence to 
gold, filver and brafs, or iron, he 
draws the outlines of thofe qualifica- 
tions which are adapted to the three 
general claffes, into which the inha- 
bicants of a nation are ufually divided. 
It is alfoa tenet of the ancient {chools, 
that three things are requifite to form 
a perfe&t man; or, in other words, 
to make him as complete a refemb- 
lance, as poffible, of his great Crea- 
tor; nature, reafon, and manners. 

We need not enter into a fruitlefs 
controverfy, concerning the perfection 
or depravity of human nature; it 
matters not whether we derive a cor- 
rupt, maimed, imperfect underftand- 
ing from our parents, in confequence 
of original fin, giving us a natural 
bias to evil; or whether a rational 
. foul is originally given with our bo- 
dies, to difcriminate us from the 
brutes, and to enable us to form juit 
ideas of every objeét that occurs to 
us; fince we may draw an inference 
from the opinions of the ancients, lia- 
ble to no objection whatever from the 
fy items of religion, or philofophy. 

‘It is evident, that men who are 
deftined to command, to counfel, or 
to give laws to whole communities, 
fhould either be compofed by nature 
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of finer fpirits than the bulk of man- 
kind ; or fhould ftand indebted for 
them, to education and manners :” at 
all they mult be endowed 
with, or acquire preeminent talents 
dittinguilhing them from their fellow- 
mortals. 

If, therefore, an early propenfity 
to indolence and inactivity, an averfion 
to learning, flowncfs of apprehenfion, 
or other marks of a Mender capacity 
appear in youth, it is theduty cf pa- 
rents and guardians to qualify them 
folely jor the ordinary coacerns of 
p-ivate life, fince the faculties which 
lead to the chief good and happinefs 
of mankind are dencient, or imperfe& 
ju fuch charaéters 3 and it would be 
an act of injuftice to our country, to 
attempt to place them in public fta- 
tions, where fuperior abilities are re- 
quired, to fupport the honour and 
happinefs of a whole nation. But if, 
notwithftanding the difadvantages of 
want of genius and education, men of 
weak underftandings, availing them- 
felves of family intereft, or court fa- 
vour, will offer themfelves as candi- 
dates for offices which are elective; if 
there is any fenfe of honour, any re- 
gard for the welfare of their country 
left in the brealts of the eleGtors, it 
mutt furely be their inclination, as it 
is their duty, to convince fuch men 
of the folly of their conduét, by re- 
jecting them with difdain. 

Next to a happy genius, an early 
attachment to found manners, in de- 
fiance of all the allurements of fafhion- 
able diflipation, fhould be expected 
from thofe who afpire to public em- 
ployments ; efpecially of a legiflative 
or judicial kind, in a free ftate. They 
fhould be perfect mafters of that part 
of religious philofophy, which teaches 
us to command our paffions, and lays 
down the rules and precepts of focial 
virtue ; by which we are enabled to 
purfue with fortitude, temperance, and 
perfeverance, the principles of honour, 
probity, juitice and humanity ; to ex- 
hibit continual proofs of a perfeéct 
knowledge of the moral obligations 
we owe to fociety, by a regular courfe 
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of good behaviour ; and to fhow our- 
felves worthy of the honours we ex- 
pect from our fellow-citizens, by dif- 
tinguifhed fobriety and delicacy of 
condué : * For the art of counfelling, 
dire€ting or governing others with 
wifdom and difcretion, depends on 
that of living well ourfelves :’ how 
then can we expeét, that the man who 
has paffed the beft part of his time in 
brothels, at gaming aflemblies, at 
horfe-races, or in the round of ef- 
feminate amufements, which hourly 
feduce the innabitants of great cities, 
fhould be able to give his advice on 
any important fubject, refpecting the 
internal, or external adminiftration of 
public affairs? Willthat man who has 
made it his boeaft and his conftant prac- 
tice to defpife the facred duties of re- 
ligion, to violate the ftrifteft bonds of 
amity, to elude the payment of his 
jut debts, and to fet order and deco- 
rum at defiance in his noéturnal revels, 
be a proper perfon to enact Jaws for 
the diftribution of juftice, for the fe- 
curity of property, for the preferva- 
tion of public tranquillity, or for en- 
forcing obedience to the civil magif- 
trate and his fub{titutes ; or would it 
not be a burlefque on found policy, to 
confult fuch men, on the expediency 
of war or peace, who really know not 
when a war is juft and equitable, a 
peace honourable or difhonourable, 
an alliance dangerous or falutary ? In 
fine, it is the fenator’s duty thoroughly 
to underftand all the obligations to 
honour, incorruptible integrity and 
loyalty, in their full force and utmoft 
extent; and not only to know, but to 
practice, all the moral and focial vir- 
tues: for thefe attainments he mutt 
ftand indebted to the moft celebrated 
writers on moral philofophy, equity, 
and political economy ; and let it be 
remembered, that in fuch bodies of 
electors as ufually aflemble to nomi- 
nate candidates at a general election, 
there are never wanting perfons of 
learning and experience, capable of 
judging whether the parties propofed 
have purfued fuch ftudies as are re- 
quilite to form the charaéter of an ac- 
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complithed fenatbr. The freedom of 
this country, therefore, can never be 
endangered, if the electers will refolve 
to reject all gameiter:, debaucliees, 
prodigals and idiots ; and to choofe 
only fuch perfons as are properly, as 
well as legally qualified, to affert and 
maintain the rights and privileges of 
their conftituents, and to fupport the 
dignity and happinefs of a good king, 
the father of his people. 

It is alfo highly expedient, that a 
Britifh member of parliament fhould 
be perfect mater of ancient and mo- 
dern hiftory, but more particularly 
the latter, in which muft be included 
the moft accurate knowledge of every 
part of the hiftory of his own coun- 
try. 

From the records of antiquity, he 
will learn true fortitude, fidelity, juf- 
tice, temperance, economy, and a 
fpirit of heroic ardour inciting him to 
facrifice every private coniideration ; 
health, eafe, fortune, and even life 
itfelf, for the good of his country, 
when fhe is fo critically fituated that 
her prefervation from ruin depends 
entirely on fuch fignal exertions of 
patriotifm. Modern hiilory will make 
him acquainted with the commercial 
and political interefts of thofe nations, 
whofe fuperiority or rivalry are to be 
guarded againit, or whofe friendthip 
and alliance is to be cultivated by his 
own country ; and it fhould be a fixed 
rule with electors to obferve if the 
candidates for their votes are conver- 
fant in the hiftory of the revolutions 
of their own counwy ; for he who is 
not avimated by the glorious ftruggles 
that have been made in defence of 
public freedom, and the fignal fuc- 
ceffes that have attended them, will 
either be fupinely indolent and inat- 
tentive, when minifterial power en- 
croaches on the rights of the people, 
or he will countenance the ufurpation, 
if not from venality, yet either: from 
want of public fpirit, or ignorance of 
the danger to which the conititution 
is expofed. 

The manners and cuftoms of his 
countrymen, their natural genius, 
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s been afferted by fome writers 
itreputation, § That the liberty 
he “ ople may, in a great mea- 
fure, be determined by the flate of 
arts and fciences, in any country.’ If 
thefe are patronized and carried to a 
great degree of perfection by the rule rs 
of a nation, it is.faid to bea proo 
that they*are friends to the palsiest 
freedom of mankind; and the very 
contrary is faid to be the cafe, where 
the cultivation of them is either to- 
telly defpifed, or manifeltly neglea&- 
ed. To this opinion I cannet abfo- 
lutely fubfcribe-; becaule [ apprehend 
that we have, before our eyes, a 
firiking evidence of the futility of the 
argument : for ail the polite 
{ciences, except one, are 
patronize d and fupported too laviihly, 
with a degree of vanity and idle often- 
tation, which mui, in the end, prove 
highly prejudicial to our commercial 
interefts ; but the art of cloque 
one of the nobleft of 
ences, is fhamefully neglected by the 
nation in general, and is openly dif- 
countenanced and warmly opp 
minifterial influence in part 
very r 
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nourifhed and fupported by cfieminate 
luxury, have id favoured in this 
country, eloquence, which promotes 
public virtue and found maaners, has 
been decried; and as it has declined, 
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fo we have deviated more and more 
from the principles of political liberty, 
which are the pillars of our excellent 
conititution. 
et me then earneftly intreat my 
countrymen not to elect mute repre- 
fentatives. Can any thing be more 
abfurd than the practice of tying the 
tongues of two or threehundred fenfi- 
ble freeholders in a city or county, 
every one of whom could deliver his 
fentiments with fortitude, eafe and ac- 
curary (if not with dignity and ele- 
- gance) cn national concerns, by choof- 
ing a dumb man to reprefent them in 
parliament. Every candidate who is 
unable to addrefs his countrymen in a 
manly, nervous, eloquent ftile, fhould 
be fet afide as an unqualified perfon ; 
and the art of {peaking well in public, 
fhould be made one of the mott effen- 
tial requifites for atraining the dilftin- 
guifhed honovr of being the deputy 
of a free people. 
If this reformation takes place, the 
f fcience of true eloquence, which fup- 
pofes that tle powers of oratory will 
only be cmp!oyed on the fide of virtue, 
be attentively ftudied ; and our 
future parliaments will be compofed of 
men not only willing, but able, to 
ftop the progrefs of miniiterial en- 
croacliments on public freedom. At 
prefent, it is demonftrable that, if the 
had more 1 members, 
rameful praciice 0 xf cuttiag fhort 
the debates in oppofit to the mi- 
ni calling for the queflion, 
would be impede d, if not cileciually 
prevented ; and, vague as the idea 
may appear, 1 fee no reaion why a 
misifter may not be harangued out of 
his motion, as well as a juryman be 
ftarved out of his opinion: at all 
events, the — ewer elefors of 
Great vill be hi ighly blame- 
able, lo net make the experi- 
ment. I will go one itep further, 
to aflirm, that if the fpi- 
rit of true patriotiim, intead of its 
party, prevailed 
his country, they would 
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cation to a very poor honeft gentle- 
man, pofiefled of that effential accom- 
plifhment, true eloquence, and to elect 
him as their reprefentative, than to 
choofe the principal man in the coun- 
ty, qualified in every other refpett, 
but totally deficient in this. 

But, in cafes where there is no 
fuch alternative, after having afccr- 
tained, by a ftrict ferutiny, the fe- 
veral qualifications already pointed 
out, and included in a perfeé& educa- 
tion ; it fhould be an invariable rule 
wh electors, to prefer men of ge- 
nerous birth, paying particular at- 
tention to their family connexions ; 
for we very often receive impreffions 
from educatioa, favourable to viriue 
and public freedom, which are after- 
ward eradicated by the private influ- 
ence and example of our relations. 
The hiftory of every nation affords il- 
luftrations of this truth; but in nome 
are they more frequent, than in the 
annals of Britain. 

An independent fituation with re- 
fpect to fortune, and a known con- 
tempt of riches, eafily difcernible by 
a liberal, beneficent character, may be 
confidered as the final accomplifh- 
ments of a Britifh fenator. 

Happy the people who have the 
fortitude, difcernment and virtue, to 
elect fuch characters, and fuch alone, 
to enact the laws by which they are 
to be governed, to protect their pro- 
perty, to preferve and improve their 
commerce, to raife the ppblic reve- 
nues with difcretion, and to note the 
application of them with a jealous 
eye. 

Permit me now to take my leav 
of this fubjeft, with a few ee 
apothegms, which will ftand the tei 
of the prefent and future times. 

If minifterial influence in parlia- 
ment fhould prevail fo far, as con- 
ftantly to aflure a majority in the 
houfe of commons, in favour of every 
meafure indifcriminately, which th 
reigning adminiitration tainks proper 
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to adopt and perfift in, then farewell 
to the political preeminence of the 
Britifh ee ior glory dwells not 
with flaves, but increaies or diminithes 
with the liberty of the people. 

A free nation may furvive tempo- 
rary thraldom; it may have a faviour: 
but a people enflaved by their cwn 
venal, or daftard!y conduct, can oaly 
change from one oppreffor to another. 
The natural abode of virtue is by the 
fide of liberiy : but when liberty de- 
generates to licentioufnels, vice takes 
her place, and a general diflolution of 
all order and decorum enfues. 

Remember therefore, my friends, 
that all extremes are dangerous; you 
were born free; preferve the integrity 
of your virtuous anceftors, and you 
will remain fo.—But if you wilfully 
adopt the vicious difpofitions, manners 

and cuftoms of foreign flaves, abforb- 

ing every idea of public good, in 
the fafhionable diffipations of a round 
of empty pleafures, your national cha- 
racier will be lof, and the diftinGion 
between you, and the fubjeéts of the 
neighbouring defpotic ftates, will 
fearce be vifible. Vice and folly forge 
the chains of a degenerate nation ; 
bad minifters only put thes on : aroute 
then to a fenfe of public virtue, and 
you will foon find, that the freedom 
and happinefs of your country depend 
principally on a vigorous exertion of 
honett principles in the commons of 
the realm. 

And above all, bear it conftantly 
in your minds, that in time of war, 
or any other public calamity, unani- 
miiy is the bafis of natural fecurity : 
and that laying afide all party con- 
nexions, is the duty of the higher 
claffes in the ftate, to take the lead, 
and to animate the mafs of the people, 
by their loyal example, to rally round 
the throne of a beloved fovereign ; 
and to form an invincible phalanx 
againtt the enemies of your king and 


e “couun'ry. 
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and enriching their underftsn dings 
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in the bloom of youth and bea 
(having juft entered her eis 


yea’) 1 to an elegant fo 


uty 


added 
pleafing manners a great 
feniioilicy, and a foul fraught 
extreme tend which had tco 
unfortunately been enerva ated by the 
reading of rovels; and though fhe 
had hitherto at times experi aced only 
aflignt and tranient fymptcm of that 
banefut and fatal ‘ 
ruaner of trong, an g 
fio Ss et was the on the 

feeling its mo.i direful etFects. 

Ti a charming girl having, in one 
of her excurfiens to Lyons, feen an 
Italian youth, a few years older than 
beri-lf, who had been introduced at 
her mother’s, and whole name, to 
the beit of my recolle¢tion, was Ser- 
vietti—ftruck with his noble and manly 
appearance, and a countenance which 
beipoke wit and=teniibility, the too 
f{ulcepiible Rofina found it impoffible 
to regard the young itranger with a 
look k of indifference 

nis partiality, on further acquoint- 
ance, daily increafed: and finding 
that he not © nly realized t favoura- 
bie opinion the had already formed, 
and potieff.d a general kno 
the arts fhe adinired, but was 
beloved and count-nanccd by the firit 
families in Lyons, it is iurcly not t 
be wondered that the did not fuffici- 
ently guard her ond ipecting heart a- 
gai a the alluring voice of love: a 
paiiion which toon after became reci 
procal. For the youto, who had 
quent opportunities of converfing wath 
thi, amiabse yousg woman, no longer 
able to witnefs {uch intrintic 
without fecling fimilar 
particlity, ioon formed an attachment, 
which, toaill appearance, migit have 
infured their future happineis, had 

ina, from a dread of Ciiple: if 

her mother (who, fhe fufpected 
night be averie to their union) con- 
cealed the fa‘al ch preyed 
on her vitals, and which finally 
duced this wifortunate pair to hurl 
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an at which the heart pities, while: 
he ji idg nent condemns. 

a cannot-follow thefe unfortunate 
lovers in the various events which. 
preceded that fatal moment; fuilice 
it wo fay, Rotina’s vifits to her mother 
~~ came more frequent; tll, finding 
that the country, and its innocent 
amafements had loft their wonted 

harms, and that exw: and difguit 
fucceeded, fhe requetied her mother 
to allow her to remove to Lyors; a 
requelt which was immediately com- 
plied with by the unfufpecting parent, 
who, feeing her darling ard only 
child gradually declining, flattered 
herfelf that a change of icene might 
be of fervice 

Tue young friends, therefore, quit- 
ted their delightful abode, much to 
Juitine’s regret; who, with reluctant 
iteps, accompanied Rofina; being 
fully perf.aded that from her deter- 
mined fecricy, the happinefs fhe was 
th.n puriuing would ba bur of fhort 
duration. This awtable young wo- 
man, who loved her friend with the 
fincereit attachment, and. who from 
the firft had known her partiality for 
Servietti, no fooner faw her wih her 
mother, than fhe again renewed, by 
every periualive and confolatory ar- 
gument, hr entreaties that the would 
untold the fecret to her tender parent: 
but finding her ilill averfe, fhe for a 
time defitied. 

Then, by athoufand kind and af- 
fectionate attentions, did this gen-rous 

i deavour to clofe the wound, 

the balm of comfort into the 
infatuated friend ; hoping 

's, fhe might be led 
eiloring to her mind a 


th 

to iucceed mr 
faint refemb a.ce of the happy, tran- 
had once enjoyed; 
ather than be- 
cherifhed the cruel 


quil fiate 
but in vain. 
lieve her friend 
flame; and, infiead of feecking the 
advice of a tender mother, which the 
ftood io much in need of, encouraged 
the confuining flame in filence, and 
pined in endlefs hope. 

Juiiine, on finding tat neither tears 


Rotina, fF 
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nor intreatics availed, determined on 
trying her latt refource: and, though 
a cruel and trying taik, fe candidly 
confeffed, that, it fhe {till perfifled in 
her jilence, the fhould unavoidably 
break through every tie of friendhip, 
and prefer relinquifhing what the held 
moft dear, rather than become un- 
grateful to her benetaftrefS. Thus, 
compelled to iacrifice the confidence 
of friendfhip to the jeutiments of gra- 
titude, the inftaatly repaired to Rofina’s 
mother, and not only apprized her of 
her daughi-r’s deplorable fituation 
and partiality for Serviett, ailuring 
her that the had ufed every perfua 
argument to prevail on her to difclofe 
the fatal fecret, bat adc ied, that 

onfidence was 
nets fhe k -ew cue actachn 
ed on Rofina’s mi 
the fequel, prove fatal. 

he deluded pai nt, 
dently oo her dave liter’ 

os : 

nocence, paid fearcely z 
to Juftine’s report ; yet, leit the 
appear totaily to ditbili 
her daughter to Avg: on, en a vilit to 
fome relasives, where fhe made a con- 
fiderable ftiy; an abfence, which 
would doubtiels have proved eFetual, 
had not the mother’s ill-timed affec- 
tion, who could bat ill difpenfe with 
the cruel, and, as fhe thouzht, unne- 
ceflary {eparation. arvasneey R ofina’s 
return ; for, in confege - e of having 
imparted to fullinest the defire the kad 
of fetching her home, re 2y both in- 
ftant'y fet off for Avignon, and brought 
back her daughter, apparently reflor- 
ed to health and fpirits. No fooner 
had the regained her wonted cuafidence 
in her friend, than ef mae anxious 
to return to that deligitful abode, 
where they had previou(! y experienced 
happincf and content. 

The fond and credulous parent, 
pleafed at the requeft, haitened their 
departure ; far from fufpeciing that, 
the moment the acquiefced, her fate 
would be decided. For, in allowi ing 
her to return to fclitade, fhe not only 
figned her own death warrant, but 
that of her beloved child. Ere two 
months had elapfed fince the young 
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friends had quitted Lyons, as they 


were fitting together at fupper, talk. 
ing over the many interetting fcenes 
they had witneffed from their infancy, 
and dwelling particularly on the early 
and lailing friendfhip they had form- 
ed for each other, Rofina fuddenly 
changed colour ; and complaining of 
indifpofition, iutreated Juttine to excufe 
her retiring earlier than ufual ; but 
not to be a iarmed, as fhe fhould ym 
be better. 

The unfufpefing friend, from the 
idea that fhe had entirely conquered 
her attachment for Servietti, not hav- 
ing heard her mention him fince her 
return, made no farther enquiry, but 

ined, ull alarmed about an hour 

cn all was filent, and every 
thought, retired to reit, 
i by the report of two 
i appeared to ifiue from 
part of the b houle contiguous to their 
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Fed with horror, end filled 
with a thoufand a: prehenfions, fhe en- 
deavoured to recolieé&t herfelf, and di- 
recied her tottering eps toward Ro- 
fina’s apartment,—s. en, behold ! the 
aged and venerable domeftic, previ- 
oufly mentiored, met her before the 
had been able to reach it, and with 
broken and uninteliigible accents, in- 
termixed with tears of forrow, which 
trickled down his furrowed ‘cheeks, 
unfolded fuch a tale as harrowed up 
her foul. £ His dear young mitrefs 5 
his child,” as he was wont to cali her 
(being in the tamily at the tia of her 
birth) ¢ his dear you g mitirets,’ he 
faid, © was no more—that infamous, 
that deteftable Servietti, had murder- 
ed her in the chapel; and not deem- 
ing that a fufficient crime, had added 
the one of murdering himfelf.’ 

Paint to your mind, if you can, 
the deplorable and agonizing fituation 
of this generous and amiable young 
woman 3; for, ere the tale had been 
half told, fhe had fainted: and a long 
time elapfed before the could be re- 
ftored to her recolleétion. On en- 
quiry, it appears that the lovers had 
had frequent interviews with each other 
fince Rofina’s return, though unknown 
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to her f; end, that fhe men even tha it 
coiz oinpl letion of 2 deed at which ate 
nity { fhudders. 

To fuch lengths had thefe unfortu- 
ate victims carried their infatuation, 
hat, in order to fall at one and the 
fame moment, the piftols -had been 
tied to the back of a chair, in the 
form of a /autoir, or crofs. A oe 
book was found by them, opened ; 
the funeral fervice: and cloie to Ro- 
fina a Bible, in which lay a paper, 
foliciting forgivenefs from God and 
her mother, for the rath and atrocious 
act fhe was on the eve of committi: 
requefting her parent, in the 
eft terms, to continue her affection 
for her friend, who was, indeed, more 
deferving the appellation oi daughter 
than herfelf: for, unable to exift with- 
out Servietti, fhe had flow 


tencer 


vn to the 
cold arms of death, to eafe her of her 
fufferings. 


ON 


THE word antipathy literally taken 


fignifies incompatibility: but for the 
moft part the term antipathy is not 
ufed to fignify fuch incompatibilities 
as are merely phyfical : it is referved 
to exprefs the averfion which an ani- 
mated or fenfitive being feels at the 
real or ideal prefence of particular ob- 
jects. In this point of view, which 
is the light in which we at prefent 
confider the term, antipathy, in com- 
mon language, fignifies a natural hor- 
ror and deteitation, an infuperable 
hatred, an involuntary averfion, which 
a fenfitive being feels for fome other 
object, whatever it is, though the 
perfon who feels this abhorrence is 
entirely ignorant of its caufe, and can 
by no means account for it. Such 
is, they fay, the natural and recipro- 
cal hoftility between the. falamander 
and the tortoife: betweem the toad 
and the weafel : or between fheep and 
wolves. Such is the invincible aver- 
fion of particalar perfons againft cats, 
mice, {piders, &c.: a prepoffellion 
Which is fometimes fo violent, as to 
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Thus, alas! perifted in the prime 
of life and wage. de thefe amiable and 
ill-fated lovers, who would, doubtlefs, 
have been ornaments to fociety, had 
not a falie idea of virtue Ied them not 
onty to comn aie t fuicide, but occafion- 
ed the death of a fond and tender pa- 
rent, who diftracted at the lofs of her 
child, furvived her a few days only, 
and was buried in the fame grave. 

The unfortunate Julline, the laft 
furviving vistim of this mournful tale, 
finding herfif bereft of every ¢com- 
fort, and thrown Into a flate of penury 
by the mercenary and cruel hands of 
wretches who had tiil now viewed her 
with envy and diffatisficticn; and 
who, at feeine no provifion 
made for this helplefs girl, forced her 
to return beneath che humble parental 
roof, where, with all fortitude and 
refignation fhe endeavours 
to fuilain her irreparable lofs, 
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ANTIPATHIES. 


make them faint at the fight of thefe 
animals. Of thefe, and a thoufand 
other antipathies, the ancient natu- 
ralifts, the fenoolmen, and the val- 
gar, form fo many legends ; and re- 
late them as certain facts, that they 
may demand an explanation of them 
from the philofophers. But thefe 
fages begin with inveftigating whether 
fuch antipathies actually exilt or not. 
To explore the matter without pre- 
judice, we fhal! find it neceflary to 
abftra& from the fubjects of this dif- 
quifition, all fuch antipathies as are 
not afcertained: as that which is fup- 
pofed to be felt by hers at the found 
of a harp whofe ftrings are made of a 
fox’s bowels, between the falamander 
and tortoife, i between the weafel 
and the toad. Nothire is Iefs cons 
firmed, or rather notai ng is more 
falfe, than thefe fats, with which 
vulgar curiofity and aftcnifhment are 
amufed and actuated: and though 
rani of thefe an antip: athies fhould be af- 
es this woulu be no proof 
hat the animals which feel them 
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not acquainted with their caufes, ac- 
cording to their mode and proportion 
of knowledge: in which cafe it will 
be no longer the antipathy which we 
have defined. 

We mutt, in the fecond place, ab- 
ftra& thofe antipathies which can be 
extinguifhed or refumed at pléafure : 
thole fictitious averiions, which cer- 
tain perfons feel, or pretend to feel, 
with afiected airs, that they may ap- 
pear more precife and finical, or fin- 
gularly and prodigioufly elegant: 
that they may feem to have gu alities 
fo exquifitely fine, as require to be 
treated with peculiar delicacy. One 
who beftows any attention on the fub- 
ject, would be aftonifhed to find how 
many of thefe chimerical averfons 
there are, which pretended, and 
pafled upon the world by thofe who 
affect them as natural and unconquer- 
able. 

When we abftrad 
the caufes of which are ‘k 
evident ; we hall be iurprifed, after 
our deduction of thefe pretended an- 
tipathies from the general fum, how 
{mall, how incontide: i : 
guantity of thofe which 
able to our definition. 
pretend to call by the name of 
thy, thofe real, innate, and i 
table averfions, which prev ail between 
fheep and wolves? Their caufe is ob- 
vious : the wolf devours the fheep, 
and fubfiits upon his vit and 
every animal naturally fiies with ter- 
ror from pain or -dettruction: fheep 
ought therefore to regard wolves with 
horror, which for their nutrition tear 
and mangle the unrefiiting prey. 
From principles fimilar to this, arifes 
that averiion which numbers of peo- 
ple feel againit ferpents ; againit {mall 
animals, fuch as se in general, 
and the greateft number of infects. 
During the credulous and fufceptible 
period of infancy, pains have been 
taken to imprefs on our minds the 
frightful idea that they are venom- 
Ous ; that their bite is mortal; that 
their iting is dangerous, produ Aive 
ef tormenting infiammations or tu- 
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mours, and fometimes fatal: they 
have been repreiented to us as ugly 
and fordid ; as being, for br reaion, 
ernicious to thofe who touch them; 
as poifoning thofe who tee the mif- 
fortune to fwallow them. ~ Thefe 
horrible prepc offeffions are induftrioully 
inculcated from our-infancy ; the y are 
fometimes attended and {uppor ted hy 
difmal tales, which are greedily im- 
bibed, and indalibly engraven on our 
memories. It has been taught us 
both by precept and example, when 
others at the ned 
in our view the nce of deteita- 
ui0n she even of terror, that we 
fhould fly from them, that we 
fhould not touch them. Is it then 
won derful (if our falfe impreffions as 
to this fubjek have beea carreéted 
neither by future. reflections nor ex- 
periments ) that we fhould entertain, 
durins our wi hole lives, an averfion 
for thefe objects, even when-we have 
admonitions, the conver- 
€} camples, which have 
lieve and apprehend 
them us noxious beings? and in pro- 
portion to the fenfibility-of our frame, 
iN proportion as our irri- 
table, at the fishe of 
more valiant, 
antic'pate Our exs 
aud feize us a 1, 
+ have to 
“co pfulcd 
‘To explain 
thefe faéts, is it neceflary to fly to the 
exploded tubterfuge of occult quali- 
ties inherent in bodies, to latent rela- 
ticns productive of antipathies, of 
which no perfon could ever, form an 
idea ? 
It is often fufficient to influence a 
e:fon who had formerly no averfion 
for an object, if he iives with fome 
other affociate who gives himfelf up 
to fuch capricio panics: the habit 
is infenfibly contracted to be agitaied 
with dfagrceadle emotions at the pre- 
fence of an obiect which had been for- 
merly behe:d with tilke-eac ond 
cold bicoa. I was ac a inted, fays the 
author of the article Antipathy in the 
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French Encyclopedie, with a perfon 
of a very found underftanding, whom 
thunder and lightening by no means 
terrified: nay, to whom the fpetacle 
appeared magnificent, and the found 
majeflic: yet to a mind thus feem- 
ingly fortified againf& the infedtious 
terror, nO more was neceflary than 
{pending the fummer with a friend in 
whom the appearance of lightening 
excited the ttrongeft emotions, and 
whom the remoteft clap of thunder 
affected with extravagant paroxyims, 
to become timid in exceis at the ap- 
proach of thunder; nor could he ever 
afterward furmount the fear which it 
infpired.—-The frightful ftories of 
dogs and cats, which have killed their 
mailers, or which have given them 
mortal wounds, are more than fuf- 
ficient to infpire a timorous perfon 
averiion againft thofe animals ; and if 
the olfatory nerves of fuch a perfon 
be dejicate, he will immediately dif- 
cover the {mell of them in a chamber : 
difturbed by the apprehenfion which 
thofe effluvia excite in his mind, he 
gives himfelf up to the moft violent 
uneafinefs, which is tranquillized 
when he is affured that the animal is 
no longer in the room. If by chance, 
in the fearch which is made to calm 
the uneafinefs of this timorous perfon, 
one of thefe creatures fhould at laft be 
difcovered, every one prefently ex- 
claims, a miracle! and admits the 
reality of antipathies into his creed ; 
while all this is nothing but the effect 
of a childifh fear, founded on certain 
confufed and exaggerated ideas of the 
hazard which one may run with thefe 
animals. The antipathy which fome 
people entertain againit eels, though 
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they are eaten by cthers with pleafure, 
arifes from nothing but the fear of 
ferpents, to which thefe fifhes are in 
fome degree fimilar. There are like- 
wile other antipathies which do not 
originate in the imagination, butarife 
from fome natural incongruity ; fuch 
as we often remark in children, for 
particular kinds of viduals, with 
which their taite is not offended, but 
which their fomachs cannot digeft, 
and which are therefore difgorged as 
foon as {wallowed. 

To what then are thofe antipathies, 
of which we have heard fo mach, re- 
ducible? Either to legendary tales ; 
or to averfions againft objects which 
we believe dangerous; or to a child- 
ith terror of imaginary perils; or ta 
a difrelith, of which the caufe is dif- 
guifed; or to a ridiculous affectation 
of delicacy ; or to an infirmity of 
ftomach : in a word, to a real or pre- 
tended reluctance fcr things which are 
either invefted, or fuppofed to be in- 
vefted, with qualities hurtful to us. 
Too much care cannot be taken in 
preventing, or regulating the antipa- 
thies of children: in familiarizing 
them with obje&s of every kind: in 
difcovering to them, without emotion, 
fuch as are dangerous: in teaching 
them the means of defence and fecuy- 
rity, or the methods of efcaping their 
noxious influence: and, when the ra- 
tional powers are matured by age, in 
reflecting on the nature of thote -ob- 
jects which we fear, in afcertaining 
what has been told concerning their 
qualities, or in vigoroully operating 
upon our own difpofitions to over- 
come thofe vain repugnaucics which 
we may feel. 


On the Means to be employed for MULTIPLYING Fis. 


[By C. Nouel, Member of the Jury of Inftruction at Rouen”. | 


PERMIT me to call your arten- 
tion, and that of your readers, to the 
advantages which might refult to 
France by encouraging the multipli- 
cation of fifh ; a branch of public eco- 


* Yranfated from ihe Menteur of 


nomy too much negiedéled, notwith- 
ftanding the experiments of our neigh- 
bours, and the fuccefs they have ob- 
tained. It is an unexplored mine 
prefented to national induttry. \. hat 
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products might we not expeé, if our 
patriotic efiorts, directed toward it, 
fhould have for their object an in- 
creafe of the natural productions of our 
rivers ; the seitocking our pieces of 
water, ponds, and lakes, rendered 
ulelefs by long neglet! Two me- 
thods, which might be adopted with 
equal facility, would conduct to this 
refult. The firit confifts in convey- 
ing from the lakes to the rivers, and 
from the rivers to the lakes, fith found 
only in one of them; the fecond, in 
introducing into frefh water, as it 
were infenfibly, and by means of ar- 
tificial ponds, fifh produced in fale 
water, giving the preference to thofe 
fpecies which by their habits and man- 
ner of I'ving might be fitteft for this 
kind of naturalization. 

We have already had inftances of 
fith being conveyed from one river to 
another, or from a river to a Jake, 
and wice verfa. This method has 
been employed with fuccefs in Ger- 
many in regard to the fhad, with 
which ponds and pieces of flagnanc 
but clear water, with a bottom of fand 


and gravel, preferred by the fhad to 


all others, have been peopled. In 
the year 1779, Dr. Bloch wrote me 
from Berlin that this experiment had 
been attended with complete fuccefs. 
It is not above fifty years ago that 
Mr. Copland [of Collieiton] convey- 
ed perch into the Ken-loch and the 
river Urr, where they have thriven 
remarkably well; as has been the 
cafe with the trout taken from the ri- 
ver Leven and depofited in Loch 
Long, in the county of Renfrew. 
The carp, which is a fiih peculiar to 
warm climates, has been fuccefiively 
introduced into the rivers and ponds 
of Pruflia, Denmark, and Engiand. 
Linneus fays poftively that this fth 
formerly was not known in Sweden ; 
and in my opinion it is fill unknown 
in Livonia, unlefs it has been con- 
veyed thither within thefe few years. 
‘The freth water gourami in the Ifle 
of France, where it has muttiplied 
~ dicioufly, came origiaglly from 

it was M. Poivre, that phi- 
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lofuphic adminiftrator, who had the 
honour of enriching the rivers of this 
ifland with a ahh which in goodnefs 
and fhape may be compared to the 
fhad. That {mall fith, the brilliant 
gold and filver colours of which all 
admire, the Chinefe dorado, was 
brought to Europe from the northern 
part of China. If fo much was ‘done 
for a ufelefs fih, valued merely on 
account of its fhining robe, by ma- 
king it traverfe the fcas to embellith, 
in compliance with fathion, our halls 
and cur cab™.ets, why fhould we not 
do the fame to obtain fih ufeful to 
man, which would recompenfe our 
troubles and our facrifices? The Ro- 
mans, fated with vi€ories and tri- 
umphs, received from tributary Afia 
the rareft fpecies of filh to make a 4i- 
gure on their tables at their feafts. 
What the Romans did for the luxury 
of the rich, let us do for the general 
good, for the.utility of the poor ; and 
Jet us diftribute to every river in 
France the beneficent germs of a new 
fecundity, which will double their 
productions and their produce. 

Our rivers do not contain more 
than about twenty indigenous fpecies, 
and fome migratory fifnes, which at 
certain periods of the year afcend to 
a certain diltance from their mouths, 
or, like the falmon, {wim toward their 
fources as far as they can. ‘The fmall 
rivers poffefs ftili fewer {pecies ; the 
greateft part even are confined to the 
tench, the trout, eels, and fome {mal- 
ler fith of little value. How advan- 
tageous would it be to introduce into 
thefe rivers a multitude of foreign 
fifh, which in thefe waters would find 
aliment more agreeable to their tafte, 
and which would enjoy a temperature 
as analogous to their want; as favour- 
able to their reproduction ? 

The Seine, which | fhall take as 
an example, nourifhes many fpecies 
of falmon and cyptini ; but how many 
other fith of the fame kind might be 
propagated in it! Ifthe Seine pof- 
fefles the falmon, it wants the thy- 
mallus, the umber of Auvergne, tie 
lavarei, the murena, of Germany, 
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tie grilfe of Scotland, the pala of 
Swiflerland, the ferra of the lake of 
Geneva, &c. Why fhould not the 
carpio of the lake di Guarda, the 
fchwarz ritier (charr) of the lakes of 
‘Berehftoldgaden, an excellent kind of 
falmon, highly praifed by baron de 
Moll, a naturalitt of Salzbourg, fuc- 
ceed in France, if that bottom, which 
they are moft attached to, were pro- 
cured for them, at the foot ef the Ar- 
dennes or the Volgues? Why might 
they not be afterward gradually in- 
troduced into our {mall rivers? Can 
it be believed that the numerous tribe 
of the trout kind, the white, red, 
black, yellow fpotted; the whitling, 
charr, buli, phinnoc, par, fparling, 
&c. which {warm in the rivers in 
Scotland, wouid refufe to fupply cur 
colonies with their fpecies? No. 
There can be no doubt that they 
would bring thither that fecundity, 
abundance, and riches, which render 
them fo valuable to their native 
itreams. The cafe would be the fame 
with the boudelles and highngs offered 
to us by the lakes of Swilierland ; 


the godgeon, the cyprinus ballarus, 
and the falmo umbla, bred in the ri- 


vers of lower Germany. Let us o- 
pen, then, with thefe countries a phi- 
lofophical and hberal exchange of the 
beit fifh of France for thofe of which 
we with to be potiefied. 

The fecond metnod of multiplying 
the number and quantity of the natu- 
ral productions of rivers, would be, 
as already faid, to convey into the 
freth waters thofe fith produced in falt 
water. 

Nature herfelf gives us examples, 
and we have nothing to fear if we 
take her as our guide. Fith, origi- 
nally produced in falt water, have 
voluntarily eftablifhed themfelves in 
freth, where they have loft all remem- 
brance of the tumalt of the waves a- 
mid which thofe of their fpecies play 
and fport. Several lakeé of Scotland 
poffefs falmon, which, abandoning 
their erratic tafte for a calm and fet. 
tled life, have there become gradually 
naturalized. ‘The falmon of the ri- 
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vers Cluden and Nith, as well as 
thofe of the Dee, are evidently indi- 
genous, as is proved by their external 
form. The fturgeon, the fterlet, and 
different kinds of falmon, waich Pal- 
las obferved in the Kama, refide there, 
according to this naturaliit, without 
interruption, and never defcend to the 
Cafpian fea. This celebrated travel- 
ler found the fea-dog in the lake Bai- 
kal, though it is never caught in the 
Eniffei nor in the lower Angora. He 
fuppofes, indeed, that it has been 
conveyed into that lake ii confe- 
quence of fome confidernble variation 
in the level of the g'obe, or by fome 
other extraordinary event. On one 
hand, we fee the foudre, a {alt water 
fith, inhabit at prefert the Seine, and 
lofe itfelf in the banks of Tournidos, 
twenty-four miles above Rouen: on 
the other, Liancourt found the her- 
ring in the Elk, Potowmack, Hud- 
fons river, and the Delaware, rivers 
of North America; and, according 
to Twifs, the fam: fihh is caught in 
the freth water lakes of Ireland : itis 
found in prodigious fhoals in the ba- 
fins of Loch-Lomond and Loch-Eck, 
in Scotland; it afcends alfo the river 
Forth along with the falmon, and e- 
ven to a very great diflance from the 
fea. In Pruffia, it has been feen in 
the Oder, in the environs of Stetten, 
at the diflance of more than ninety 
miles from the mouth of that river ; 
and J have been often told by the fifh- 
ers of Mark and Enckhu; fen, that 
the herring is found in the river Vol- 
lenhoven on the other fide of the 
Zuyder Zee, efpecial'y toward the 
end of the fifhing feafon. 

There is no doubt, then, that thefe 
different falt water fih might be eafily 
naturalized in frefh water; and that 
the cafe would be the fame in regard 
to many other {pecies, if proper care 
were taken, after their removal, to 
beftow on them that attention neceflary 
to enfure fuccefs to the experiment. 
We have a proof of this in the ponds 
of Eaft Friefland. The large piaice, 
tranfported thither from the North 
Sea, have multiplied by myriads ; and 
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they now people thofe pieces of water 
which be‘ore were totally unproduc- 
tive. While encouraged by thofe ex- 
amples, is tnere any reafon to doubt 
of fuccefs? Has not the induftry of 
man, feconded by perfeverance, ob- 
tained refults far more attonifhing 
than thofe which might be expected 
from fuch experiments ? By care and 
attention he has been able to riatu- 
ralize birds of pailage, produced in 
diftant latitudes, and which are now 
domefticated: Divefting themfelves 
of their favage and free ftate, the 
ftork, the goofe, the duck, and the 
thee'drake (anas tadorna) have in- 
creafed, in the courfe of time, the 
niimber of our poultry and the inhabi- 
tants of our farmyards. ‘The rabbit 
has forgot its paternal burrows, the 
pigeon and the turtle-dove have de- 
ferted the hofpitable hollows of the 
oak to inhabit among us; and from 
this amiable bird, to that fuperb ani- 
mal which fhares in the labours of 
man, how many living beings have 
exchanged their manners for habits 
and wants which we have forced them 
to adopt? Man; the fovereign of na- 
ture, has not confined his dominion 
to that which he exercifed over ani- 
mals ; and thotigh the domain of the 
vegetable kingdom feems placed be- 
yond the limits of his power, trees 
.and vegetables of every kind have 
been fubje&ed to trials and experi- 
menis, the fuccefs of which feems al- 
molt miraculous. Guided by the 
Spirit of invention, and eniightened 
by genius, art has every where tri- 
umphed. What has been done, there- 
fore, for the furface of the earth, by 
collecting in different points vegeta- 
bles brought from every part of the 
globe; and aftonifhed at living toge- 
ther, let us do alfo for the population 
of our internal waters. 

In the year 1799 I had the horovr 
of reading, in one of the fittings of 
the national inftitute, a memoir on 
the mechs and advantages of natu- 
raliz'ng the herring, a fait water fith, 
ia the waters of the Seine, near its 
tno, &c, The account of the 


proceffes for accomplifbing this end; 
which I there pointed out, are not 
fufceptible of analyfis, and therefore 
cannot be introduced into this effay ; 
it will be fufficient for me to fay, that 
the report of Lacepede- Cuvier, and 
Tcflier, was entirely in their favour. 
At prefent, | am fill more convinced 
of the efficacy of the means which [ 
then propofed ; and I have no doubt 
that, if artificial ponds were formed 
on the edges of rivers, the experi- 
ment would be attended with com- 
plete fuccefs. Every man who catches 
a fith, fays Dr. Franklin, draws from 
the water a piece of money. Let 
not the maxim and example of this 
philofopher be loft to pofterity ; let 
them rather produce fruit, like ftron 


_and vigorous feed fown in a fertile 


foil. Having obferved in New Eng- 
land that the herrings afcended from 
the fea into one river of that country, 
while a fingle individual was never 
feen in another river, feparated from 
the former by a narrow tongue of 
land, and which communicated alfo 
with the fea, this philofopher took 
the leaves of fome plants on which 
the herrings had depofited their ova, 
already fecundated, and conveyed 
them to the river which was deprived 
of the annual vifit of thefe fh. ‘Fhe 
fuccefs of this experiment furpaffed his 
expectation ; the ova were completely 
productive, and the following year 
the river was peopled with a nume- 
rous fhoal of herrings, which fince 
that time have continued to frequent 
it. 

This fifh is not the only one which 
I with to fee naturalized in frefh wa- 
ter; to the herring I fhould add fe- 
veral {pecies of the pluronectes, fuch 
as the brill, the barbue, and other 
flat fith, which, poffefling traits of 
the family of the flounder, have alfo 
fimilar wants and habits : I fhould add 
alfo the mullet, the goby, the whi- 
ting, the gar-fifh, and perhaps one 
or two fpecies of the gurnet. I would 
pay the greateft attention poflible to 
the nature of the water proper for each 
fpecies, ‘Lhis happy choice is the 
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principal condition, and that which 
could enfure fuccefs: but I would fe- 
le&t in particular for this colonization 
the fifh found in lakes, which, though 
little known, are more numerous than 
is commonly fuppofed, and ought to 
be fo. 

At the epoch of the grand revolu- 
tions of the globe, when a part of the 
primitive earth emerged from the 
middle of the ocean, and pieces of 
water were formed without any cur- 
rent, the {pecies of fifhes were vari- 
oufly difperfed. Every lake in Swif- 
ferland and Bavaria poffefies fome fpe- 
cies {o peculiar to it as not to be found 
in any neighbouring lake. Confined 
within their narrow bafins, thefe in- 
fulated fpecies lead a melancholy ve- 
getative fort of life, almoft exiled 
from the world. It is therefore through 
a very juft predile€tion for thefe fith, 
prifoners in their lakes, that they 
fhould be the firft employed for the 
execution of my plan. 

This plan, indeed, would be at- 
tended with two advantages, befide 
the increafe of provifions, which would 
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at length be the refult of it. 
increafe in individuals, as in {pecies, 
would neceffarily introduce economi- 
cal ways of preparation, to render the 
ufe of thefe fifh more general and 


more extenfive. Many of thofe con- 
fumed freth, would be falted, pickled, 
or dried, with fuccefs. ‘The Scots 
grilfe is exported to diftant countries. 
Salmon, fmoked after the manner of 
the Livonians, is in great requeit at 
Hamburgh, though there are fat fal- 
mon in the Elbe. The gudgeon 
would be dried, as is practifed in the 
Ifle of Oéfel; the plaice, the brill, 
and the fole, accorcing to the Dutch 
method of Katwyk, imitated on the 
banks of the Volga in drying the 
bream, &c. The Joudellzc would be 
pickled along with the thad. Pallas 
fays that the latter is very proper for 
being moked ; and on this occafion 
he mentions the Mardouan-Tichou- 
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vafches, who dry in the open air fuch 
of thefe fifh as they are not able im- 
mediately to confume. All fith of the 
falmon kind, the fparling excepted, 
and many of the genus of the cypri- 
nus, would be fufceptible of different 
kinds of preparation, which would 
give them an additional value in com- 
merce.—2d, If fociety in general, on 
the one hand, gained an increafe of 
provifion; fcience, on the other, 
would derive great advantages in re- 
gard to the improvement of phyfical 
knowledge. More fpecies being col- 
Ieéted, they would be lefs apt to ef- 
cape the eye of the obferver, who 
would thus be better able to examine 
every thing intereiting in thefe ani- 
mals in regard to their organization, 
nutrition, multiplication, and habits, 
and to whatever conftitutes their har- 
monies and contrafts. We are little 
acquainted with the induftry of fithes ; 
they are too far beyond our reach. 
We do not, however, prefume, as 
was faid very juitly by Bonnet, that 
all their employment is confined mere- 
ly to eating each other. 

Let us procure, then, thefe fihh: 
it is well known that in Germany fith 
are tranfported alive to a diftance of 
fixty miles and more. Let us place 
thefe adoptive fpecies in convenient 
ponds, where they will forget their 
lakes ; where they will find their ac- 
cuftomed food, tutelary thelter, and 
thofe aquatic herbs the fhade of which 
they were fond of in the days of their 
infancy, and which will invite them 
to reproduce in their turn. Hot beds 
are formed for vegetables; let us 
form a new kind for fithes. A mo- 
derate fum will be fufficient to enable 
us to collect a great many fpecies ; 
and we fhall foon be paid, with inte- 
relt, for our expences and facrifices. 
Fifhery is the agriculture of the wa- 
ters: the fifhes themfelves will be at 
the trouble of fowing the feed, and 
man will have nothing to do but to 
colle& the harveit. 
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CHARACTERS, 


By the late Mrs. Roginson. 
[From the Third Volume of her ¢ Life and Pofthumous Works.’] 


Tue Toap-EaTER. 

OF all the zon.entities which dif- 
grace the temple of the fupreme 
Athion, I have difcovered none fo 
contemptible, as that appendage to 
exalted rank, vulgarly denominated a 
toad-eater. I have found this fpecies 
of reptile in almoft every manfion of 
profligacy and profufion. I have feen 
their {miles at the tables of exalted 
dupes : I have heard them whifper the 
arrangement of an intrigue to a falfe 
wife, while her hufband has been 
flattered with the title of friend or 
patron! I have obferved this feem- 
ingly dometftic affociate feafting at the 
luxurious table of a man of rank, while 
he fetcled an affignation for the favourite 
of his pleafures, with a no lefs diftin- 
guifhed examorato. At other periods 
I have known him carrying on an il- 
Jicit intercoufe with the friend’s wife, 
winning his money at a,gaming-table, 
ridiculing his prodigality, condemn- 
ing his falfe pride, and proclaiming 
his ignorance, even in the prefence of 
his moft intimate affociates; at the 
fame time, that he {miled in his face, 
and, with little lefs than the idolatry 
of a bigot, extolled him for every 
virtue that can adorn humanity. 

It has often aftonithed me to behold 
men of real und:rftauding, the dupes 
of thefe potfonous  enimaicula, And 
yet they have accefs to the tables of 
the wealthy and the profufe, while 
the fons of genius are left, iu ob- 
feurity, to perifh. I have even feen 
women of talents and ackno,kdged 
judgment countenance, and efleem 
fuch beings, in preference to the more 
enlishtened and candid of that fex, 
which nature deilined to adore them. 

A toad-hater is perhaps one of the 
moit indo‘ént, and at the jame time 
the moft indefatigable of creatures. 
He has no occupation, and is never- 


theleis perpetually employed. He 


has feldom any honourable independ- 
ence, and yet he exifts in the very 
vortex of every luxury. He has no 
fettled home, but every houfe of ton 
is open to receive him. He is not 
learned, and yet he gives his opinions 
with freedom, even on the mott ab- 
firufe writings 5 he is not polithed, but 
he is the cenfor of good breeding : he 
is not noble, though he vaunts his 
principles of ariflocracy: and, with a 
pliability that is aftonithing, fuits his 
looks, manners, voice, and opinicns, 
to thofe of the patron on whom he 
depends for the day’s enjoyments. 

* Let no fuch man be truftea ;’ they 
are the fubtile mifchiefs which under- 
mine the foundation of domeitic hap- 
pinefs. They are the fmooth honey- 
ed poifons, which contaminate the 
cup of human felicity. ‘They are the 
defamers of the dupes they feed on 5 
and are only ferviccable to the de- 
praved and fenfual. In fact, they are 
the jackall to the lion ;,the clown to 
his motley affociate; the monkey, 
who fkips and plays about his lofty 
dromedary; the trumpeter to the 
raree-fhow of fafhion ; the mirror in 
which folly fees her own likenefs 5 
the lacquey, who waits on the vices 
of his matter; the flatterer of his in- 
difcretions, the fycophant of his weak- 
nefs ; the pliant varnifher of that clay 
which nature ftamped with dullnefs 
and infipidity; the feducer of his 
friend’s wife; the pander of his 
friend’s miilrefs, the peft of fociety, 
and the difgrace of human nature. 





A Woman oF Demi-ton. 

Tue fort of character I wih to 
defcribe, is to be met with in every 
fcene of fecond-rate fociety, though 
fhe is rarely, if ever, found in the 
circles of really mental or perfonal 
importance, 

A woman of demi-ton is no lefs re- 
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matkable for her love of notoriety, 
than for the prominent figure fhe is 
ambitious of making, wherever fhe 
meets the eye of public obfervation. 
Ina {mall circle of intimate friends, 
fhe never fails to take the lead in con- 
verfation—io inform the attentive 
group of der opinions on matters of 
fathionable, as well as of political im- 
port. ‘As J always fay,’ and * it is 
my opinion,’ are the prefatory fen- 
tences to every point of her difcourfe ; 
while ¢ my judgment is never queftion- 
ed,’ or, ‘ my friends do me the ho- 
nour to confult me on moft occafions,’ 
is the unvarying epilogue to every 
rhapfody of folly and {elf-import- 
ance. 

In a carriage, a woman of demi- 
ton fits prominently confpicuous; at 
the theatre fhe takes the centre feat 
of a front row, where fhe annoys the 
actors, and difturbs the audience by 
her vuigar and injudicious -remarks ; 
while, at frequent intervals, fhe looks 
wiltfully around for attention or for 
approbation. In the choice of her 
drefs fhe is more gaudy than taiteful, 
more profufe than elegant; yet it is 
always ovtré in its fathion, and after 
date in its propriety. 

A woman of demi-ton, being ge- 
nerally a perfon of vulgar extraction, 


and no lefs vuigar mind, difdains to. 


affociate with thofe claffes of people, 
with whom fhe was by nature formed 
to pafs her days. The circles of no- 
bility, the abodes of the enlightened, 
are clofed againft fuch a companion : 
fhe has therefore only to mix with 
men of rank, by becoming the -de- 
pendant, and the fatterer of degraded 
beauty. The houfe of a profefied fe- 
male gamciter, or the carriage of a 
ftigmatifed woman of quality, are the 
fcenes of her fubordinate triumphs ; 
while the one, in return for her coun- 
tenance and her paneyric, daily re- 
plenifhes her frippery wardrobe : and 
the other plants a nobleman’s carri- 
age at her door every morning, to 
give her a kind of tnfel fplendour, 
whenever fhe is inclined to receive 
her wor relations, o¢ io be at home to 
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her original clafs of intimate affo- 
ciates. 

A woman of Demi-ton is loud and 
inceflant in her converfation. She ar- 
refts the ftrongeft tide of eloquence by 
the loquacity of her tongue, and the 
impofing effrontery of her features. 
She affects an almoft univerfal know- 
ledge. She is a critic by habit, though 
her erudition fwims, like a gaudy 
weed, on the rough ftream of an un- 
quiet fancy. She reads the publica- 
tions of the day, merely to have an 
opportunity to fenfure ; and fhe keeps 
a common-place book, and an inex- 
hauftible fund for her daily converfa- 
tion. Her habitation ts like herfelf, 
an exhibition of ufelefs and taftlefs 
frippery ; and her drawing-room is 
drefied, like a parifian dontigue de 
bijoux, with the refufe of auction- 
rooms, the rewards of flattery, and 
the trumpery of old fafhioned ca- 
prices ; while her table is fcantily pro- 
vided, and her parfimony extends 
even to the privation of comfort, neat- 
nefs, and delicacy. 

A woman of demi-ton is always 
treated to public places; fhe is parti- 
cularly fond of attending thofe whom 
fhe makes her dupes to their morning 
fhop-rambles, where fhe initrucis them 
in purchafing bargains, at the fame 
moment that fhe faftens (with Lynx- 
like penetration) on fuch articles of 
drefs as fhe means to accept from her 
credulous companion. She vifits per- 
petually: but at home, excepting 
during the forenoon, the is generally 
invifible. On her chimney, are files 
of vifiting-cards, with the names of 
perfons to whom fhe is totally un- 
known, picked up in her morning 
perambulations, or ingenioufly written 
by herfelf, to give her a kind of do- 
meftic confequence. At a concert, 
or a fub{cription ball, fhe is the lead- 
ing character; her grotefque finery 
excites notice ; her lcud-toned voice 
arrefts attention ; and a fort of dumb 
aftonifhment, verging on contempt, 
is by her miflaken dor the very rap- 
ture Of adulation. 

At a watering-place, Mie refides ta 
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an obfcure lodging ; but at a circu- 
Jating library, or a raffle-fhop, fhe is 
the very foul of notoriety. She there 
makes her farcaftic comments without 
fenfe, but fo replete with found, that 
her hearers wonder while they avoid 
her. Ifa prize of chance be gained, 
fhe admires, gazes, fighs, wifhes it 
had been hers, and fometimes, by her 
inuendoes, really makes it fo. But 
fhe never fails.to attend: the public 
balls; but always finds an excufe to 
depart, before the matter of the cere- 
monies receives the emolument of his 
labours ; and, to complete the journey 
of deceptive importance, fhe returns 
to the metropolis in a ftage-coach, to 
tell all her acquaintances how fplen- 
didly the has paffed the fummer. 





Tue Bear Leaver. 
Custom, that omnipotent ruler of 
bufy life, has long ordained that our 
younger male branches of nobility 
fhould travel, to explore the manners, 
and imbibe the vices of foreign climes, 
before they are initiated in thofe of 
their native country. For this pur- 
pofe the juvenile peer, or the dignifi- 
ed commoner, is emancipated from 
the Gothic walls of Eton college, or 
the mufty chambers of ‘an univerfity, 
to fly, on the wings of expectant dif- 
fipation, over the rich vales and luxu- 
riant mountains of France and Italy. 
Sut as the hope of the family is too 
young to purfue his journey without a 
monitor, a man of ilender erudition, 
invincible effrontery, and pliant mo- 
rais, is feleéted as the Mentor, and the 
appendage of his peregrinations. 

‘The firft object of fuch a dependent 
is felf-intereft. How is he to make 
himfelf ufeful to his pupil ; to enhance 
his claims on his proteétion ; to fe- 
cure his friendfhip; and to increafe 
his fortune? By the art of pleafing !— 
that art fo zealoufly taught by Chetter- 
field, and fo neceflary to be prattifed 
in all the paths of polithed fociety. 

Behold the bear-leader and his pupil 
commencing their journcy of improve- 
ment ; examine the main-fpring of 
all their purfvit:, and you will fee the 
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word Pleafure engraved upon it in in- 
delible charaéters. At Paris, the 
boy-traveller is a conftant attendant 
at the /pefacles, where the feductive 
graces of French attrefles and French 
courtezans occupy his thoughts, and 
engrofs his attentions, ‘lhe bear- 
leader knows all the perfonages of the 
gay world, having before travelled in 
a fimilar capacity. The pupil is, 
therefore, introduced at the petit fiupé 
of an Adeline, a L’Ange, or a Car- 
line; and time flies rapidly on the 
pinions of diflipaticn. 

From this epocha the young tra- 
veller affumes a new afpect, and pur- 
fues his route toward the clime of re- 
fined iniquity, in the character of the 
Boy-libertine. Italy! divine, volup- 
tuous Italy! now opens to his view, 
replete with vices, abounding with 
temptations, contaminated by exam- 
ple, and fanétioned by pait ages. 
There he revels in luxury: learns 
every thing, excepting the language 
of the country; fees all things, ex- 
cepting its antiquities; knows all 
perfons, excepting the /iterdii ; vifits 
all places, excepting the public libra- 
ries and galleries; and brings home, 
as fpecimens of his tafte and difcrimi- 
nation, a few mutilated buits, pur- 
chafed at an enormous price, the pro- 
dutions of modern ingenuity ; a col- 
le€tion of copper medals, artfully ren- 
dered inexplicable by the ruft and ver- 
digreafe of a well contrived impofture ; 
an Italian opera girl; a broken con- 
ftitution ; and, in order to amaze the 
circles of expectant {plendour, the moft 
brilliant affortment of the lait Parifian 
fafhions. 

At the end of a few years the 
young traveller returns, and prefents 
himfelf to the expeétant eyes of his il- 
luttrious family ; a thadowy epitcme 
of every flimfy acquircment ; a watt- 
ing memento of exalted depravity. 
What are the advantages of his teur ? 
It is true that we have feen fome few 
inftances, where the pupil of aut tox 
has learned the art of pleafing ; but he 
has alfo acquired the fubtleties of /e- 


dufion. He does not find in B::taca, 
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all thofe vitiated refources, which 
France and Italy prefented in a mix 
ed fociety of the fexes ; therefore, as 
a fubftitute, he flies to the gaming- 
table, or toa falhionable club, where 
he is either robbed by fharpers, or 
made the pliant appendage of a poli- 
tical party. He fupports a foreign 
mufician, becaufe it is fathionable to 
court notoriety : he employs foreign 
domeftics, while thofe of his own 
country are ftarving ; he patronizeés 
horfe-racing, while genius expires un- 
protected ; and he fquanders his pa- 
trimony among the ignorant and de- 
bafed, merely becaufe they cannot fa- 
thom the depth of his knowledge ; 
though with fulfome panegyric, or 
filent pufillanimity, they cag fanCtion 
indifcretions. 

Not long fince, being in company 
with fuch perfonages as are here de- 
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{cribed, a circumftance gave rife to 

the following impromptu : 

My lord, at a dinner, was lying and 
{wearing, 

Strange deeds, in his travels of folly, de- 
claring ; 

His tutor, a‘tonifh’d, with uplifted eyes, 

To the circle prociaims the farrago of lies 

Yet no word did he utter, for filence he 
knew 

Was the fureft precaution the fage could 
purfue. 

But a friend of another inquired, ¢ Can 
it be, 

That a tutor, with patience, fuch folly 
fhould fee? 

Indeed, what to make of it, fcarcely I 
know, 

Is it 2atral?’ The anfwer laconic was, 
© No.’ 

*Tis reverling the order of nature, I fwear, 

For the bear-leader’s muzzled, initead of 
the bear. 


THE GLEANER. 


NUMBER 


THE complaints exhibited by the 
author of the following letter are of a 
kind fo fingular, that I fhall lay them 
before my readers in his own words, 
and without any abridgement or al- 
teration—a liberty which I am fome- 
times permitted to take by certain 
correfpondents, who know that all 
which is written ought not to be pub- 
lihed. In fome cafes, however, a 
man tells his own ftory belt, and this 
feems to be one of them. 


Tothe Autrnor of the GLEANER. 
Sir, 

At a time when the frailty of the 
fair {ex is fo general a complaint, as 
not Only to attract the attention of the 
legiflature, but even, with refpect to 
its remedy, to perplex the wileit heads 
in that venerable aflembly, and at a 
time when we hear of nothing but the 
depravity of the married life, the 
breach of vows, and continual actions 
for crim. con. every infance of which 
is worfe than that which preceded it, 
you may well be furprifed to receive 
the complaint of a hufband, whofe 
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wife is tco good. Yet this is unfortu- 
nately my cafe, and although | may 
be fomewhat fingular in my fufferings, 
ftill, as it is barely poffible that fome 
other human being may be tried, with 
a fimilar affliction, I have determined 
to lay my whole cafe before you. 
The ufual claffes into which wives 
are divided are, the bad, the very 
bad, the good, and the very good, 
but the tco good is a clafs, which per- 
haps has not yet been fo numerous as 
to merit attention, or operate as an 
encourazement to enter into the holy 
ftate. It is but feldom that any de- 
feript‘on of perfons carry their virtues 
to fuch an excels as to be trouble. 
fume, yet it is certain that virtues 
may be carried to an excefs, as when 
courage becomes rafhnefs, economy 
goes fo far as parlimony, and liberality 
becomes thoughtlefs extravagance. 
The thing, therefore, is poflidle, but 
it has not yet been thourht fo poflible 
to find a wife, with either too many 
good qualities, or thofe carried to an 
excefs. Yer fuch has been my fate. 
In = firft place, fir, it is gene- 
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rally expe&ed that a wife fhall be fend 
of her hufband, becaufe without this 
there can be no reafonable profpe&t of 
that happinefs, the hope of which is 
the prime motive to matrimony. Now 
my complaint, on this head, is that 
my wife is too fond of me, fo much 
fo as to be unhappy if I am one mo- 
ment out of her fight, infifts on know- 
ing where I have been, what could 
have detained me-fo long, and weighs, 
with infinite fagacity, the propriety or 
impropriety of the company I have 
been in, and the bufinefs [ have tran- 
facted. If upon any occafion I look 
pale, fhe is fure I am breeding a dif- 
order, and infifts on my taking advice. 
If on the contrary I feem flufhed, fhe 
is certain | have overheated myfelf in 
walking or riding, or in the luxuries 
of the table, and recommends fome- 
times bleeding, fometimes abftinence, 
and fometimes confinement. If I eat 
hearty, I am doing myfelf the greatett 
poflible injury, and am bid to confider 
how many healthy and wealthy citi- 
zens have quitted this mortal life, the 
moment the cloth has been removed, 
and that the laft mouthful and the laft 
gafp have gone together. If I eat 
iparingly, fomething muft be the mar- 
ter with me, and a cargo of bitters 
and other ftomachics are inftantly 

repared, and I am obliged to fwal- 
Jow dofes of them night and morning, 
although I need them no more thana 
ploughman. The moft trifling cough 
3s fure to be the prelude of a confump- 
tion, and if I but fneeze, I am defired 
to reflect on the melancholy confe- 
quences of breaking a blood-veffel. 
in this manner I am watched and dofed 
from this excefs of fondnefs, and if 
perchance [I complain a little of being 
thus teazed into good health and long 
life, my dottrefs defires me to recol- 
Jet how much happier I am than 
Mr 
mentioning the names of half a {core 
of our acquaintance, whofe wives give 
themfelves very little trouble about 
their hufbands, let them have their 
own seadfrong ways, and care not 
whether they come home dead eralive. 
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Indeed fome of thefe gentlemen them- 
felves, when they have obferved Mrs, 
Buftleton’s attentions to me, have ex- 
claimed with a figh, ‘ Ah! friend 
Buftleton, if one had indeed a wife 
like yours’ and this pleafes the 
lady, and fhe repeats it with great fa- 
tisfeection: * Do remember, my dear, 
what Mr. Such-a-one faid about me!” 
— Yes, Mrs. Buftleton,’ I reply, ‘I 
do remember it, and I do alfo remem- 
ber, that he is one of thoie men who 
know not the difference between too 
hittle and too much.’ 

There is a fpecies of fondnefs, which 
it is rarely fappofed any perfon can 
carry to exceis, but which my fpoufe 
has contrived to place on a par with 
the reft of her extravagant virtues, I 
mean a fondnefs for her children. We 
hear, indeed, fo much of unnatural 
parents, who care no more for their 
children than for their dogs, or par- 
rots, or perhaps not fo much, that it 
is not furprifing if others, who abhor 
this character, in endeavouring to 
avoid it, become unnatural themfelves 
without knowing tt. Mrs. Buftleton, 
I muft fay, is fo extremely fond- of 
children, as to deny them nothing 
which they defire, and I need not tell 
you what excellent judges children are 
of what is proper for them. Hence 
it is, that although fhe carries a fond- 
nefs for their health, to the great ex- 
cefs of anxiety, there are few families 
where the aid of the faculty is oftener 
required or oftener neceflary. But all 
this ferves only to make her more 
‘ tremblingly alive,’ to their fituations, 
for if fhe is anxious about their health, 
when it is in no kind of danger, you 
may be fure fhe will be much more 
fo, when difeafe comes on; and how 
difeafe can be warded off from chil- 
dren who know neither denial nor 
contradiction, I am yet to learn. At 
the fame time that this fondnefs is 
vifible in the care of their health, fo 
as to keep the family in a perpetual 
ftate of alarm, whether they are well 
or ill, it inclines her to prefer them 
to all the children, and never to dif- 
cover a fault inuny thing they fay or 
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do. Now, fir, if this be not natural 
affe&tion carried to an unnatural ex- 
cefs, I leave to be determined by your 
readers. 

Another fondnefs, which fome peo- 
ple would prife, but which to me is 
a fource of trouble, is her over-liking 
of her houfe, and goods. This dil- 
covers itfelf in a perpetval wafhing, 
cleaning, fcrubbing, dulling, &c. 
without the {malleit interval granted 
for dirting. Indeed it has always been 
a matier of furprife with me, how a 
fpider could have the imprudence to 
attempt weaving within our precindls, 
or how the fimalleit particle of dufi 
fhould have the affurance to expect to 
obtain a fitlement. ‘The confequence 
of this over-anxiety about cleaniinefs 
is, that we are always too much in 
preparation ever to be ready, and 
that no per.on can vilit us without 
finding half the houfe at Jeait under a 
courie of ferubbing, while the other 
half requires a thoufand apologies. 

It will perhaps be thought the 
ftrangeit excets, of all, when I now 
mention that one part of my troubles 
arifes from an excels of econcmy. This 
is a fault fo extremely rare in perfons 
of Mrs. Buitletoa’s way of life, that 
if any readers have hitherto given me 
credit, they will here begin to be a 
little {ceptical. Nothing 1s more true, 
however, than that I am every day 
a loler by her exceflive economy. She 
has conceived, I know not how, a 
particular dilike to workmen of every 
defcription, She thinks they are all 
rogues alike, and without the mott 
prefling neceffity, will admit nene of 
them into the houfe. This averfion 
has put her upon many ftrange fchemes, 
all of which the has refolutely executed 
for the fake of economy, but whether 
the end has juitified the means, you 
fhail prefently judge. 

In the firit place, fome repairs be- 
ing wanted in the upper part of the 
houfe, the tancied fhe could perform 
the part of a carpenter with great 
fkill, and in two days hammered her- 
felf into an illnefs, which confined her 
to her room for a month, The /aving 
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here might probably amount to ten or -- 
twelve thillings, and the apothecary’s 
bill can fhow the difference. Another 
gvand piece of economy was to paint 
a room or two herfelf. In vain J re- 
monftrated, on the folly and danger 
of expofing herfelfin a bufinefs, which 
might be hurtful, and with which fhe 
was utterly unacquainted. But the 
affured me her knowledge of the art 
was great, and that I thould fee the 
jobb performed in a workmanlike 
manner. Well—It was begun, and 
nearly finifhed, when an unlucky flip 
of the foot brought madam down 
from the fcaffold with great precipi- 
tation. ‘The faving in this initance 
was four or five pounds, at leait, as 
the affured me, but a diflocated an- 
cle, and the effiluvia of the paint coit 
me, two doers and an apothecary, 
betide a country lodging. Nay, thia 
was not all, While in this covntry- 
houfe, and juft able to walk about 
without much pain, an extraordinary 
fit of economy came on in confequence 
of a book of family receipts, which 
unfortunately Jay in the way. From 
this fhe conceived the mighty fcheme 
of making pomatum enough to lait 
the family, and our friends too, fora 
twelvemonth, at the paultry expence 
of a few fhillings. This grand opera- 
tion was performed in an outhoufe be- 
longing to.che farm where we lodged, 
and when it was near the crifis, by 
fome of her ufual miitakes about zoo 
litvle and 109 much, the materials boiled 
over, and fet fire to tie building, 
which communicated with the farm- 
yard; I had now a rick of hay to pay 
for, befide oiner damages, which [ 
afiure my readers was more than a 
ful! equivalent for the cheapeft poma- 
tum ever manufactured. 

I fhould extend my letter to an im- 
moderate proportion, were I to fpe- 
cify all her economical plans. They 
generally, however, ended in the 
manner I have related, or if lefs ha- 
zardous to life, were equally fo to 
property, and after all her demon- 
{trations of the utility of her projects, 
the cheapnels of the materials, and 
Oz 
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the facility of the operation, I have enumerated. Had the but a dath of 
generally, at the end of the year, fat folly or weaknefs in her compofition, 
down with the Irifiman’s confolation, it might be poflible that advice would 
that all my gaixs were dofis, and that be prolitable, and experience would 
the moil exyenfive it.ms in our domei- teach thofe it is commonly fuppofed 
ic regulations were our fewings. And toteach. but there is no prefcribing 
our neighbours, | am torry to fay it, to tranfcendert wifdom, nor proving 
have frequently wwitted us with many wrong, where all is right. 
cutting proverbs, the truth of which And now, fir, if there are any of 
/ atleait found it impoffible to deny. your readers, who have been inclined 
Having now given ycu {uch aiketch to think themfelves unhappy becavfe 
of Mrs. Buitleton, as to fhow how their wives are deficient in the good 
many eflimable virtues may be carri- qualities | have enumerated, I hope 
ed to excels, however incredible it they will derive fome coniolation from 
may appear to fome married gentle- my narrative. It is commonly the 
men, I hall conclude with one more, cafe for men to complain, that their 
which, indeed, I take to be the founda- wives have too little atiection for them 
tion of all the reft, and that is, fhe is or fer their children, too little atten- 
too wif? tion to domettic affairs, too little eco- 
Thofe who have been ufed to un- nomy, and too little wifdom, but they 
dervalue the chara‘ier of the female wil! fee that it is dangerous to try to 
fex, and boaft of the fuperiority of mend fuch defects, and not fafe to 
man, will find fome difficulty in be- with for a greater fhare of fuch vir- 
lieving an aflertion which thwarts, fo tues, fince there may be in fome 
many of their prejudices, But the wives, a tendency to exce/s, which 
fact 1s neverthelefs as | have ftated it. will prove fully as troublefome as the 
Mrs. Buttleton is too wife, becaufe fhe total want of them. It is good ad- 
is fo much wifer than any body elle, vice to avoid extremes, but we have 
that fhe will liften to no advice con- few preceptors fo wife as to tell us 
trary to her own opinion, and this I how this may be beft performed. 


firmly believe is the fource of all her laf, fir, yours, 
other exceflive virtues, which I have Humruerey BustTreron. 


Memsrandun refpefting the Wuntixc EstaBiisuMent of Tippoo 
SULTAUN, at Seringapatam; with an Account of the CHETAS ent 
to his Majesty, and naw kept in the Tower, London. 


THE principal amufement follow- clufively appropriated for the mainte- 
ed by ‘l'ippoo Sualtaun, at Seringapa- nance of the game, and guarded with 
tam, for feveral years, was to hunt the utmolt vigilance. ‘There were 
antclopes with chetas*. His predi- feveral hunting bungalows + in differ- 
leGtion for this diverfion was manifeit- ent parts of the rumna for the fultaun 
ed in the precautions taken to pre- to retire to after the fatigues of the 
ferve the game, and the attention day. ‘To each of thefe was attached 
paid to render the fport as perfect as a {mail eitablifhment of fervants, who 
pofible. A confiderable tract of were refponfible for the care of the 
ground to the fouth-welt of Seringa- buildings and gardens {. ‘The num- 
patam, and called the rumn, was ex- ber of chetas in ‘l ippoo’s poffedfions 


* A [pecies of {potted tiger, and known, in the relations of travellers, under the 
name of hunting leopard. 

+ A name ufed in India for a fmall light building. 

{ Each of thefe gardens contained four fmall but neat buildings, regularly difpofed, 


and fronting each other 5 the ground between them being laid out in walks of cyprefs 
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at the period of the capture of Serin- 
gapatam amounted to fixteen ; the 
greater part of them were well train- 
ed. Each cheta had an eftablifhment 
of four men*, one cart, and four 
bullocks ; and the whole were under 
the fuperintendance of a meer-‘fhikar, 
or chief huntfman, with a certain 
number of affiftants. 

Whenever ‘Tippoo determined to 
take the amufement of hunting, one 
day’s notice was generally given to 
the huntimen, to prepare the chetas 
and bullocks; and on the evening 
preceding the day appointed for this 
amufement, fix or eight chetas were 
carried out to fome village near the 
{pot of the ramna fixed on as the ren- 
dezvous for the hunters. At day- 
break the following morning, the ful- 
taun, accompanied by one or two of 
his fons, and ten or twelve favourite 
noblemen, proceeded to the rumna. 
On thefe excurfions he was attended 
by a few horfemen, and fome officers 
called Mootafurrikas (independent 
officers, not belonging to any corps) 
who were conftantly attached to the 
fuitaun’s perfon, and remained near 
him on all occafions, beth at the pa- 
Jace and in the field. Very little ftate 
was obferved, and no perfons were 
prefent but thofe who received parti- 
cular invitations. ‘The fultaun gene- 
rally reached the rumna about fix 
o'clock, and then immediately the 
hunt took place as follows : 

Each cheta was carried on a light 
cart, drawn by two bullocks regular- 
ly trained for the purpofe. The 
hunt(man of each cheta was feated on 
his refpective cart, and the other at- 
tendants ran clofe toit on foot. The 
carts followed each other in regular 
fucceffion, the meer-fhikar conduét- 
ing the leading cart. The cheta was 
hoodwinked, and all the fpedtators 
and fport{men kept clofe to the carts, 
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and endeavoured to preferve filence in 
order not to alarm the game. 

The huntfmen followed any direc- 
tion acrofs the country which. they 
thought proper. On difcovering a 
herd of deer, they proceeded with 
more caution, and endeavoured to 
take up fuch a pofition as fhould o- 
blige the antelope, when chafed, to 
run up hill, or over broken ground ; 
in either of which cafes, the probabi- 
lity of fuccefs is much in favour of 
the cheta. When they arrive within 
four or five hundred yards of the 
game, the men on foot turned the 
cheta’s head toward the antelope, un- 
covered the cheta’s eyes, and then 
let him loofe. 

The great aim of the cheta is to 
place himfelf exatly behind his prey; 
and the fkill and caution he d:fplays 
in attaining his object, conftitutes one 
of the principal beauties of this di- 
verfion, The cheta continues to be 
very cautious till he is within two 
hundred yards of the antelope; he 
then gets bolder, begins to run, and 
follows his prey with the greateft ra- 
pidity for about three or four hundred 
yards, when he is either fuccefsful, 
or gives up the chafe. In the latter 
cafe, he generally moves about flowly, 
and prowling, till his keeper comes 
up: the cheta then fuffers himfelf to 
be hoodwinked, and conveyed back 
to the cart. If the cheta has been 
fucceisful, after feizing the antelope, 
he holds it by the neck with his 
mouth, in fuch a manner as not to 
hurt it, and keeps the prey down on 
the ground in this pofition until the 
keeper arrives: he is then hood- 
winked ; the throat of the antelope is 
cut, and a leg or two given to the 
cheta as his reward; after which he 
is carried back, without any difficulty, 
tothe cart. If it fhould be wihed, 
however, the antelope may be taken 


trees. The ground adjacent to the buildings was alfo laid out in gardens ; and the 
whole was furrounded by a thick hedge, through which there were entrances and 
gates —Tihe filtaun chole whichever of the buildings he preferred, and the party took 


the others. 


* One huntfman, two keepers, and one bullcckman, 
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alive * from under the cheta, who, 
when hoodwinked, is perfectly ma- 
nageable. ‘lhe fpectators keep at a 
proper diftance till the huntfman has 
covered the eyes of the cheta, but 
they may always choofe their ground 
in fuch a manner as to ce the whole 
of the hunt. 

A cheta will run two or three times 
in a day, and often is fuccefsful in 
every chace. He always felects the 
largeft buck of the herd, though it 
fhould not be in fo favourable a pofi- 
tion for this purpofe as many other 
fmaller ceer. In large herds, two or 
four chetas are let out, and then the 
fport is highly diverfified and interett- 
ing. 

After hunting until ten or eleven 
o’clock, the fulraun retired with the 
party to the next bungalow, where he 
paffed the remainder of the day, and 
in the evening returned to his palace 
in Seringapatam. 

smnaiaagueanee 
A Desceiprion oF THE CHETAf. 

The cheta is the animal mentioned 
by Tavernier, Bernier, and other 
eaftern travellers, under the name of 
the Aunting leopard. It differs, how- 
ever, from the leopard properly fo 
called, in the following particulars : 

Firft, in thape.—It is of a long 
make, narrow deep cheft, and flen- 
der wailt. Its legs alfo are very long 
in proportion to the body; in which 
particular, as well as in its general 
form, it bears a greater refemblance 
to the greyhound than to its cogeners 
of the feline tribe. 

2dly, The fize of the cheta’s head 
is {maller in proportion to its body 
than that of the leopard, or of mott 
other quadrupeds. The colour of the 
iris is of a deeper yellow than in the 
leopard, and its face is diitinguifhed 
by a dark line reaching from the cor- 
ner of the eye to that of the mouth 
on each fide. 

3dly, The hair on the throat, 
breaft, belly, and the under fide of 
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the tail, is much longer than on the 
other parts of the body ; it is of a 
dufky white colour, with few or no 
fpots. The hair on the upper part 
of the neck, and on the fhoulders, is 
alio fomewhat longer than ou the bo- 
dy, though not fufficiently fo to en- 
tile the cheta to the fpecific name of 
Felis Zubata, which Linnzus has 
given it. 

4thly, The fpots on the cheta, in- 
ftead of being difpofed in circles like 
thofe of the leopard and panther; are 
each diilinét. ‘The body and limbs, 
excepting where the Jong hair ex- 
tends, are thickly covered with thefe 
{pots, varying in fize, of a dark co- 
lour, and a round or oval fhape, on 
a light tawny brown ground. The 
ears, which are fhort and round, are 
bch marked behind with a broad dark 
bar: and the tail, which is long, 
flender, and jomewhat buthy at the 
end, is marked with four fuch bars 
from the tip upward. 

sthly, The laft and principal dif- 
ference between the cheta and leopard 
is in refpect to diflofition. The leo- 
pard is incapable of being tamed, and 
always retains its fierce malevolent 
habits. The cheta is eafily broken” 
in, and trained for the chafe. I have 
never feen one, however, that could 
be faid to be thoroughly tamed, It 
ftill retains fome fhare of its natural 
ferocity and treachery, which’it be- 
trays by its reftlefinefs, the obliquity 
of its movements, and the duplicity 
of its looks. It fuffers no one to ap- 
proach it familiarly but its keeper, 
and even he carefles it with caution 
and diffidence. It muit be led to the 
chafe chained and hoodwinked ; and 
all that can be expected from it, even 
when it has been carefully trained, is, 
that it fhould return quietly to its 
keeper when the chafe is over. 

The fize of a full grown cheta is 
as follows: —Length from the nofe to 
the tail 3 feet 8 inches ; length of the 
tail 2 feet 3 inches; height at the 


* This is feldom practifed, and requires management and confidence in the huntf- 


man. 
+ This defcription was written by J. Fleming, efq. of the Bengal Medical Effa- 


blifhment; and the other parts of the memorandum, by capt. Sydenham, 
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fhoulder 2 feet 4 inches; height at 
the rump 2 feet 3 inches. 

Mr. .Pennant’s defcription of the 
cheta (Hilt. of Quadr. vol. i, p. 284) 
is tolerably correct ; but his figure is 
a very bad one, and conveys a very 
erroncous idea of the fhape of the 
animal. 

The chetas prefented so his majef- 
ty by the court of directors, were 
caught in the woods near Rydroog. 
They are about three years old [now 
about five] were traiged at Seringapa- 
tam, and have been frequently hunt- 
ed by Tippoo Sultaun. 

Their daily food is fix pounds of 


Itz 


mutton, with as much water as they 
can drink. ‘This allowance is fome- 
times varied to three fowls. A maf- 
fala, or mixture of ffices, is given to 
them once a day with their food, and 
ferves to keep them in health and 
fpirits. 

Each cheta has ‘two keepers; and 
one cart, with two trained bullocks, 
was fent at the fame time as a fpeci- 
men of the carts ufed at Seringapa- 
tam. The cart fent to his majeity 
was actually one of the fultaun’s, and 
has frequently been ufed by him; and 
the bullocks were alfo part of his 
hunting eftablifhment, 


PORTUGUEZE FUSTICE, 


[From Hinckley’s Tranflation of Link’s Travels in Portugal, &c.] 


IT CANNOT but here relate an 
incident which happened to us, be- 
caufe it give an idea of the admini- 
ftration of juftice in Portugal. At 
Thomar the count of Hofimannfegg 
withed to embark for Lifbon. In this 
plan I found no attradiions, and pro- 
pofed to accompany a young Spa- 
niard, the count’s fecretary, and the 
fervants, by land. But here we met 
with a difficulty; for we had only 
one paffport, in which the count and 
myfelf were mentioned, together with 
his fuite*. We therefore went to 
the corregedor’s, but he being ab- 
fent had intrufted his bufinefs to ano- 
ther perfon, who made no objeion, 
faying the count might proceed with 
the portaria; to which he added a 
declaration why the count travelled 
alone, and without attendants, giving 
us at the fame time a paffport, in 
which he ftated that he had infpeéted 
the portaria, of which he briefly add- 
ed the contents. With this paffpert 
we went to Santarem, where two of- 
ficers of juflice (¢fcrivaes—notarics) 
immediately appeared, a clafs of men 


* Tt wes not a mere pafiport, but a portaria, or order fr 
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who throughout the country juitly 
bear a very bad character, and de- 
manded our paffports. ‘They refufed 
the declaration of the corregedor of 
Thomar, as every foreigner ought to 
have a pafs from the intendant or a 
fecretary of ftate. Both thefe men 
Went to an¢fro, fpoke fecretly toge- 
ther, then came back to us; and, in 
fhort, I cbferved they wanted fome 
money, which however I feared to 
give them, leit I fhould thereby ren- 
der myfelf fufpected. At length they 
examined our pockets, and unfortu- 
nately found in mine a pointed knife, 
which being prohibited in Portugal, 
they threatened-me with imprifon- 
ment. All this, however, was not 
ferious; they fuffered us to eat our 
fupper in peace, and did not come till 
ten o’clock to fetch us to the juiz de 
fora. This gentleman, having a large 
company with him, fuffered us to 
wait a long ‘time in his antichamber, 
whither he at length came, merely 
heard the efcrivaes, who faid, ‘ Here 
are foreigners who have no regular 
paffport,’ and laconically replied, 

from the queen, figned by 2 
us in all things relative to cur 
Such a 
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which was particularly fpecified. 


portttia is in that country much more comprehenfive than a mere pailport 5; and the 
judges were bound, in cafe of necd, to provide tor our lodging and conveyance. 
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‘ To prifon.’ I requefted him to read 
Over our papers, but he replied, 
« My orders are given—to prifon.’ 
Thither the young Spaniard and my- 
felf were taken amid the fport of the 
efcrivaes, but no one troubled himfelf 
about our fervants and baggage. At 
firit we were put into a decent room ; 
but the efcrivaes {poke a few words 
fofily to the gaoler, who then obliged 
us to go down fome fteps into another 
chamber. This was a fhocking 
place ; a horrid flench atiacked us, 
for the privy was fituate there: and I 
foon perceived, with horror, that we 
were in the fame room with criminals. 
Even now, when I refleét on this 
wretched moment, I can fcarcely re- 
{train my feelings ; and itparticularly 
vexed me to be told, that it was con- 
trary to good manners to wear my 
hat. At length I fent to the gaoler 
to know if we could have another 
room by paying for it. ‘This was all 
that was wanted; and we were now 
fhown into a good room, our fervants 
were permitted to attend us, and the 
gaoler allowed us to go into his apart- 
ment, I was alfo permitted to fend 
meflengers to Thomar and Lifbon. 

At firft people feemcd difpofed to 
let us remain in prifon. Among the 
prifoners were a number of Spanifh 
merchants, who had remained there 
feveral weeks from the fame caufe as 
Ourfeives, and had only been once 
examined fince their firft imprifon- 
ment. A poor Italian, was was ill, 
chiefly attracted my pity. He had 
been brought here becaufe his paffport 
did not agree with the lait orders : 
his money was fpent, the poor man 
was forgotten, and J] faw no means 
of liberation. A fon of a citizen of 
Santarem faid to us, with a dejected 
countenance, * You are fortunate, for 
you know the caufe of your imprifon- 
ment, which I do not of mine; and 
I thall, perhaps, be fent for a fol- 
dier.’ 

* Thad bought it publicly at St. Ubes ; 
Knives are publicly fold. L. 


Meanwhile we foon procured our 
liberty. I afked the young Spaniard 
to draw up a petition jn Spanith, as 
I thought he would exprefs himielf 
better in that language : I then tranf- 
lated it into Portugueze, and afked a 
notary, who was one of the prifoners, 
to inftruét me in the proper form. 
With this we applied to the juiz de 
fora, who referred us to the correge- 
dor, and the latter demanded infor- 
mation of the two efcrivaes who had 
taken us prifoners. The gaoler now 
came to us, faying that the two ef- 
crivaes were very poor, that an un- 
favourable report from them would at 
leaft lengthen the affair, and, making 
the worft of the pointed knife *, ad- 
vifed me to give them money. We 
therefore purchafed a favourable re- 
port with a couple of crufades, upon 
which the corregedor liberated us ; fo 
that we remained only about cightecn 
hours in prifon. 

We had already met with an inci- 
dent, which may alfo afford fome in- 
fight into the adminiftration of juttice 
in this country. We arrived one 
morning at Cezimbra, where a nota- 
ry appeared as ufual, read the porta- 
ria, and took leave of us very politely. 
Toward evening the count and my- 
felf, on our return from a walk to 
Calheriz, had feparated a little way 
from the town, the better to examine 
the country, as we could not here 
iofe our way; but the count hed 
{carcely entered the town when fome 
officers of juitice met him, and de- 
manded hisspafiport. He affured 
them he had it at the inn, whither 
they might conduct him and fee it; 
but all he could fay availed nothing» 
and he was taken to prifon ; where 
indeed he was placed in a decent a- 
partment, but expofed to the curiofity 
of a multitude of fpectators. Here 
he was examined even to his fhirt, 
and two piftols beingfound in his gir- 
dle, he was declared a very fufpici- 


for, though very ftrictly prohibited, fuch 


In Spain and Italy our Englith pointed knives are fold ; but the purchafer ufually 
breaks off about a fixteenth of an inch at the extremity, in order to be within the nts 


of the law, T. 
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ous perfon, though the portaria per- 
mitted him to carry all kinds of arms ; 
nor ti!l he was thrown into prifon was 
a meflage difpatched to me to fend 
the portaria. I did fo, not doubting 
the count would immediately return ; 
but with the utmoft aftonifhment I heard 
the anfwer of the alcalde, that the juz 
de fora being abfent he could notdecide 
upon this affair. Fortunately we had 
fpoken with the juiz de fora, who was a 
good kind of man, at Calheriz, whither 
a fervant was fent in the night with 
the portaria. Meanwhile I was inform- 
ed, that if the fervant did not return 
next morning, I muft alfo go to pri- 
fon. He returned at three o’clock, 
and brought pofiiive orders immedi- 
ately to liberate the count; but the 
officers of juftice would not fuffer him 
to go without-paying them their fees, 
which the count gave them, declaring 
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he defpifed thefe men too much to 
trouble himfelf any farther about 
them. The alcalde would alfo have 


_kept the piftols, till the count declared 


a 


that he would immediately fend a mef- 
fenger to Lifbon with an account of 
the whole tranfaction. 

Thefe examples fhow how much 
precaution is neceflary to protect a 
traveller from Portugueze juftice ; 
anid that the alcaldes and efcrivaes 
are a clafs of men among whom are 
many rogues, ‘They are indeed ge- 
neraily complained of, and the juizes 
and corregedores are every where ac- 
cufed of great partiality to perfons of 
rank. But I muit add, for the ho- 
nour of the nation, that in both the 
above inftances every one took our 
part, compaffionated us, endeavoured 
to fhow us attentions, and loaded the 
officers of juftice with abufe. 


NATURAL HISTORY OF THE GOLDFINCH. 
With a coloured Engraving of that beautiful Birv. 


THE Goldfinch, or Fringilla Car- 
duelis, belongs to the order of Paferes, 
the bill of which is ftrong, and point- 
ed; the noftrils oval, broad and nak- 
ed; the character of the genusis, the 
bill ftrong, conic, ftraight, fharp. 
In the goldfinch, the bill is white, 
tipped with black ; the forehead and 
chin are of a rich fcarlet colour, which 
is divided by a line pailing from each 
corner of the bill to the eyes, which 
are black; the cheeks are white: top 
of the head black, which extends 
downward on each fide, dividing the 
white on the cheeks, from the white 
{pot on the hind part of the head ; 
the back, rump, and breaft, are of 
a pale brown colour; belly white; 
greater wing coverts black; quills 
black, marked in the middle of each 
feather with yellow, forming, when 
the wing is clofed, a large patch of 
that po Be on the wing; the tips 
white; the tail feathers are black, 
with a white fpot on each near the 
end; the legs are of a pale flefh co- 
lour. 

We agree with the ingenious Mr. 
Donovan, that it would be fuperflu- 


ous to expatiate on the beauty of a 
bird fo well known, and dificult to 
add any information to its general 
hiftory, that has efcaped the notice of 
ornithologifts. In this brief account, 
therefore, we fhal! principally follow 
the authority of that able naturalift. 

The goldfinch is found througho-t 
Europe, and in many parts of Africa 
and Afia. ‘The varieties of it are nu- 
merous. Latham mentions no lefs 
than eight kinds. One of thefe is like 
the common fort, except the forepart 
of the head, which is red, and about 
the eyes white. Another, fuppofed 
to be a mixed breed with the lark, has 
a flefh-coloured bill, irides yellowith ; 
head, throat, and neck black, fpotted 
with red near the bill; breaft, back, 
fcapulars, and rump yellowifh brown ; 
belly, fides, thighs, and under tail 
coverts, white. 

Inftances of goldfinches whoily 
white fometimes occur ; one fpecimen 
of that kind is preferved in the Le- 
verian Mufeum, and another, in which 
thofe parts only, which are red in the 
common fort, have a glofly tinge of 
that colour. A third fost in the fame 
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colle&tion, is white, except the crown 
of the head, which is mottled with red, 
anda crefcent of the fame colour under 
the throat ; the wings are yellowih. 

Gold finches of the oppofite extreme 
of colour are not uncommon. Some 
are entirely black, witha flight trace of 
red about the head, in others even this 
trace is obliterated. Birds that are fed 
on hemp feed, of waich the goldfinch 
will cat freely, often become entirely 
black. Buffon mentions one, in which 
the head only was of that colour. 
Willoughby and Ray defcribe a va- 
riety that had no red on the head, but 
a faifron coloured ring furrounded the 
bill. Brown has another, with the 
head ftriped alternately with red and 
yellow. Buffon and Briffon have a 
fort, in which the wings and tail are 
brownifh afh-colour’; and that part 
dingy, which in the common fort is 
yellow. In young birds of the com- 
mon fort the head 1s grey. 

Bewuty of plumage, fays Buffon, 
melody of fong, fagacity and docility 
of difpofition, feem all united in this 
charming litde bird, which, were it 
rare, and imported from a foreign 
country, would be more highly va- 
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lued. Goldfinches begin to fing early 
in the fpring, and continue ull the 
time of breeding is over ; when kept 
in a cage they will fing the greatett 
part of the year. In a ftate of con- 
finement they are much attached to 
their keepers, and will learn a variety 
of little tricks, fuch as to draw up 
{mall buckets, containing their water 
and food, to fire a cracker, and fuch 
like. ‘They conftru&t a very neat and 
compact neil, which is compofed of 
mofs, dried grafs, and roots, lined 
with wool, hair, and the down of 
thiftles, and other foft and delicate 
fubitances. The female lays five white 
eggs, marked with fpots of a deep 
purple colour at the larger end: they 
feed their young with caterpillars. and 
infects ; the old birds feed on various 
kinds of feeds, particularly the thiftle, 
of which they are extremely fond. 

Goldfnches breed with the canary; 
this intermixture fucceeds belt between 
the cock goldfinch and the hen canary, 
whofe offspring are productive, and 
are faid to refemble the male in the 
fhape of the bill, in the colours of the 
head and wings, and the hen in the 
reft of the body. 


@_- ° 
METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS, applicable ts GREAT BRITAIN. 


[From Capper’s Obfervations on the Winds and Monfoons. ] 


THE tables in the Philofophical 
Tranfactions, thofe of bifiop Warfon, 
Dr. Robertion, and major Hayman 
Rooke, all tend to prove, that the 
rainy feafon of thefe iflands com- 
mences in June, and continues for 
the two or three fubfequent months ; 
and that the greateft quantity of rain 
falls almof invariably in the month 
of July. This is the fa&: Iet us 
confider what ule may be derived 
from it by the farmer. 

In the neighbourhood cf London, 
from the great command of manure 
and the goodnefs of the roads, the 
farmer is able to bring forward his 
grafs, and to mow it fometia:es at the 
beginning of June, and always by the 
end of the month: thus he compiete- 


ly finifhes his hay harveft before the 
fummer folftice; the folititial rains 
therefore which follow, but feldom 
commence before this time, are ex- 
tremely beneficial to him: they bring 
forward the aftermath, they fwell the 
corn and increafe the length of the 
ftraw ; and having finithed one har- 
veft, the farmer 1s completely pre- 
pared for the other. But it is only 
within a very few ycars that agricul- 
ture was in fuch an improved iiate, 
even near the capital, as to admit of 
an early hay harveft; and F am jorry 
to fy, that nine years in ten at leaft, 
in the highly gifted cou:ty of Gla- 
morgan, even at the prefent day, the 
hav is regularly foiled in making. 


But let noc this circujailauce,be conit- 
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dered as refleéting upon the farmers 
of that country, who are far from de- 
icient either in induftry or a compe- 
tent knowledge of their bufinets. 
Their country, poffefing every pof- 
fible natural advantage, has not, un- 
til lately, had any good turnpike 
roads ; manure was to be had only in 
{mail quantities : the little there was, 
became difficult and expenfive to put 
on the land, and confequently they 
could not bring forward their grafs to 
be cut before the middle of July. 
The rains, therefore, fo beneficial to 
the London farmer, were hurtful to 
them ; but as it happened almoft eve- 
ry year, they patiently fubmitted to 
what they confidered irremeJiable ; 
for being fituate near the fea, they 
fappofed it the ratural consequence of 
their climate and foil. 

But turnpike roads being now made 
throughout the country, and fafe, 
expeditious, and cheap conveyances 
being opened, by means of the canals, 
from the interior of the country to 
the fea, and labourers of every de- 
{cription..reforting in great nambers 
to the hills, where they are employed 
to work the mines of iron, lime, and 
coal, the produce of the country will 
in future be confumed on the fpot, 
and neceffarily increafe the quantity 
of manure. In the courfe of a few 
years then, the vallies at leaf will 
come into a high tate of cultivation, 
and both the hay and corn harveft in 
Glamorgansbire will be as early and 
productive as thofe of any other coun- 
ty of Great Britain. The experi- 
enced farmer would not thank me for 
any remarks on the great advantages 
to be derived from having fodder of 
a fuperior quality for his hort: S, Cat- 
tle, and theep. 

As the folftitial rains are always 
accompanied with wefterly and fouth- 
welterly winds, the mariner will rea- 
dily comprehend that this feafon is 
unfavourable for fhips outward bound 
to the Weft Indies and America, and 
coniequently the reverfe for thofe 
which are homeward bound from thicfe 
countries, 
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It is ufual for Englith travellers to 
fix the middle of July for their fum- 
mer excurfions, but they muft con- 
tantly expect to be interrupted with 
heavy fhowers of rain. To one clafs 
of them however this circumftance 
may be confidered as an advantage : 
it has lately been the fafhion to vifit 
Wales, and amid its wild romantic 
fcenery, the waterfalls are in the 
height of their beauty at this feafon. 

The next meteorologicai general 
faé& worthy of obfervation is,” that 
frequent violent gales of wind happen 
foon after the .aatumnal equinox, 
Without dwelling much on the ad- 
vantages of thefe hign winds, which 
are known to ftrip the trees of their 
leaves, and are faid to contribute 
greatly, by the agitation of them, to 
the fall of the fap, I fhall beg leave 
to obferve, that the little fummer of 
St Martin, which follow thefe gales, 
and is probably the effect of them, 
continues from the beginning to the 
22d of November. This interval of 
clear weather is particularly ufeful to 
the farmer and the gardener; to the 
former in ploughing and fowing win- 
ter and fummer fallows, to the latter 
in praving and drefling his trees after 
the fall of the leaf, and when the re- 
turn of the fap is completed. 

As to the winter, it is well known 
that little is to be done in the country 
at this time, except the carrying of 
manure ; but it is important both to 
the farmer and gardener to remember, 
that the hard weather feldom begins 
before Chriftmas, and in very fevere 
winters a hard froft is generally ac- 
companied, in the early part of it, by 
a heavy fall of fnow. Thus fecured, 
the wheat and herbage of every kind 
is fafe from external cold, for inow 
beine a non-conduétor of heat, the 
internal warmth of the earth, which 
at all feafons is equal at leaft to forty- 

eight degrees of Fahrenheit’s ther- 

m ‘ometer, rifes, and is retained near 

the furface ; and when the thaw takes 

place, vegetation, having been pre- 

ferved under this excellent covering 

of the fheet of fnow, is found to be 
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in a very advanced and improved 
flare. 

The mariner at this inclement fea- 
fon will feldom go to fea if he can a- 
void it; but voyages to the Weft In 
dies may be undertaken in the winter, 
provided there is a good outfer from 
the channel by the help of eafterly or 
north-eafterly winds. As the {pring 
approaches, the eafterly winds com- 
mence: the March winds and April 
fhowers, fays the honeit countryman, 
bring forth May flowers; and it is 
fuppofed, that the motion of the trees 
at the vernal equinox contributes to 
raife the fap aad develope nature, 
which feems to have been in 2 ftate of 
torpor or neceflary repofe during the 
winter. The prudent farmer avails 
himfelf of thefe winds alfo to fow his 
oats, barley, peas, beans, potatoes, 
&c. The drying quality of thefe 
winds, on which I have already pretty 
fully expatiated, takes from the earth 
what would otherwife be a fuperabun- 
dant degree of moiiture on the furface 
of it. 

At this feafon, likewife, the Bri- 
tifh mariner becomes particularly ac- 
tive. He may undertake his voyages 
to all countries fituate to the fouth- 
ward of thcfe iflands ; and if bound 
to the Eaft Indies in particular, he 
may perform the voyage almoft to a 
certainty in lefs than four months, 
The we winds being favourable for 
fhips outward bound; therefore it 
would be prudent to poftpone, if pof- 
fible, entrance into the channel to the 
end of May, or the beginning of 
June. © 

In fhort, the {pring is the moft fa- 
vourable feafon for outward bound 
fhips, and the fummer for thofe re- 
turning home. In the autumn the 
winds generally incline to the w, but 
rather toward the m than the s; and 
in winter they are often from the ne, 
but the heavier gales of wind almof 
always come from the nw. 

Atter having pointed out to the 
farmer and gardener, the mariner and 
the traveller, the winds which prevail 
at diferent feafons of the year, and 


which, in examining feveral meteoro- 
logical regifters kept in Great Britain 
for upward of fifty years, I have 
found to be almoft as periodical as 
thofe in the tropics, I fhall proceed 
to a farther application of this hypo- 
thefis to domettic purpofes. 

It appears that in thefe iflands the 
w and sw winds prevail three-fourths 
of the year, and g£ and we only one- 
fourth. In all parts of Great Britain 
the sw is efteemed the moft rainy 
point of the compafs. 

Iu building houfes, granaries, or 
ftorehoufes of any kind, therefore, in 
all parts of Great Britain and Ireland, 
great. care fhould be taken not to 
place buildings to the £ or NE of any 
lake or ftanding pool of water, but 
particularly of marfhes or fens; and 
where a choice is permitted, it would 
perhaps be prudent to ereét our habi- 
tations to the w and sw of every river 
and canal; for, if fituate to the eaft- 
ward of them, according to this hy- 
pothefis, the wind will blow upon the 
buildings three-fourths of the year, 
bringing with it the additional moif- 
ture of the river or canal, and confe- 
quently will render it damp and un- 
wholefome ; whereas if placed wett- 
ward of thefe fources of moifture, the 
air from the eaftward, which is rather 
too dry, in pafling over large bodies 
of water, will abforb a certain quan- 
tity of the moitture in folution in the 
atmofphere, and the dampnefs of it 
of courfe will be by thefe means in 
fome degree diminifhed: but at all 
events, as the wind blows from the 
eaitward three months of the year on- 
ly, a houfe thus fituate will be lefs 
damp than one placed to the weft- 
ward, exaétly in proportion to’ the 
difference of time each different wind 
blows, that is, as three to nine; and 
for this reafon every perfon fhould re- 
collect that the w and sw fides of a 
houie are always the moft damp. 

It feems needlefs to expatiate on 
the neceflity of fupplying theie obfer- 
vations in particular to fituations near 
marfhes or fens. The fatal confe- 
quences Of the exhalation from thefe 
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places are very well known, and 
therefore I fhall content myfelf with 
having pointed out to thofe, who are 
unavoidably obliged to live near them, 
the moft effectual means of partly a- 
voiding their effets. If any perfons 
can for a moment entertain a doubt of 
their baneful influence, I muft beg 
leave to refer them to the firft. book 
of the claflical and elegant poem on 
Health by the learned and ingenious 
Dr. Armftrong, whofe falutary advice 
I fhall not attempt to difguife in the 
tame language of profe ; nor would I 
with, by a partial quotation, to de- 
prive the reader of the pleafure of gra- 


tifying himfelf by a general reference 
to the original. 

Although our atmofphere in parti- 
cular places is impregnated with uoxi- 
ous vapours, fortunately for the inha- 
bitants of thefe iflands they are not 
fubje& to the baneful influence of poi- 
fonous winds ; nor can they fcarcely 
confider themfelves expofed to the ra- 
vages of hurricanes. The tempetts, 
which fometimes are known in our 
temperate climate, can fcarcely be 
deemed more than ftorms, efpecially 
when compared with thofe in the 
tropic. 


On the bff Move of Epucation, and of the NeGLect of ENGLIsH 


GRAMMAR 


in SCHOOLS. 


[From Yorke’s Elements of civil Knowledge. ] 


MANY ages have elapfed fince a 
controverfy began on the moft effica. 
cious mode of inftructing youth ; fome 
preferring a public, and others a pri- 
vate education. The queftion is not 
yet determined; nor is it likely to be 
determined, until, by repeated and 
convincing experiments, men become 
difpofed to abandon their old habits, 
and to adopt a more expeditious and 
more ufeful courfe of learning. Until 
that event takes place, there can be 
no impropriety in fuggefting methods, 
which, if they cannot perfeét the 
fy ftem of inftruction, may at leaft have 
a tendency to improve it. To effect 
this rational purpofe, it will not be 
neceffary to alter the courfe of know- 
ledge, but only to abridge the means 
employed for its acquifition. For 
what is education? Education and in- 
ftruction, fays Hooker, are the meat:s, 
the one by ufe, the other by precept, 
to make our natural faculty of reafon 
both the better, and the fooner to 
judge rightly between truth and error, 
good and evil. By preferving this 
accurate definition clearly and diitin&- 
ly in our minds, we fhall foon diico- 
ver at what ttage of life all elementary 
fiudies fhould ‘ceafe. The moment 
when it fhould commence, reafon fuf- 


ficiently indicates. At our entrance 
into the world, we are helplefs and 
ignorant; and the mind, like blank 
paper, is capable of receiving any 
impreffions which may be made upon 
it. This then is the point where we 
ought to begin, nor fhould we defik 
until the mind is competent to form 
its judgments without the direction of 
the parent or tutor. As education is 
merely the initrument of facilitating 
our attainmefit of this capacity, it 
fhould be laid afide as foon as the ob- 
je& is attined. This is the point 
where it fhould end ;-but no determi. 
nate period can be alfigned for its ac~ 
complithment, becaufe it muft vary 
according to the genius, application, 
and health of the pupil. ‘The law of 
England has fixed the age of manhood 
at twenty-one. It very properly makes 
no allowance for any extraordinary 
exceptions that may arife, becaufe in 
the formation of every law, or gene- 
ral rule, it is impoflible for the legif- 
lator to forefee the particular cafes 
that may {pring ferth to defeat the 
end of thatJaw.. Common atility is 
always preferred to individual advan- 
tage. But, notwithtianding the pro- 
priety of the general rule, it muft be 
admitted that there are many bright 
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genivfes, which have acquired more 
real knowledge at fixteen, than others 
at twenty-fix ; and this chiefly arifes 
from their minds having been early 
directed tothe acquiiition of the real, 
fabftantial knowledge of things. 

The infancy of a human being and 
of focieties bear an exa& refemblance 
to each o her; and the rapid progrefs 
of the individua! from a flate of total 
ignorance to a ftate of knowledge, is 
a correct miniature of the rife and 
progrefs of focial inftitutions. The 
latter, indeed, has required a long 
revolution of ages to bring them to 
any degree of maturity ; whereas the 
former is very often the work of a 
fingle life. The caufe,of this differ- 
ence it will not be difficult to explain. 
A child finds all the artificial difco- 
veries of fociety ready at his hands; 
they appear to him like fo many ori- 
ginals, as ancient as nature itfelf. His 
only obj: & therefore is, to have their 
feveral properties unfolded, without 
inquiring who was the inventor, or 
when the thing under contemplation 
was invented. But this is not appli- 
cable ftrictly to focieties in their early 
condition ; for every new difcovery is 
the refult of neceffiry, and the mind 
being intent only on the means of felf- 
prefervation, is little difpofed to range 
in’o the unexplored regions of fcience. 
To provide for his immediate wants, 
conttizutes the whole ph lofophy of 
the favace; the inveltiga:ion of the 
phenomen of nature, and the philo- 
fophy of mind, are left to times pofte- 
rior to the firft organization of com- 
Muniti-s; when men enjoy in fecurity 
the adva.tages of order, leifure, and 
civi: zation. Ignorance and wonder 
are the attributes of the unlettered 
ba-barian; doubt and inveftigation, 
of the enlighiened citizen. 

Thefe ob ervations are nct advanced 
for the purpofe of depreciating the 
value whici the generality of men 
affix to fuch acquirements. On the 
contrary, the elegant and frivolous 
trifles which are fo apt to pleafe the 
vanity of the indulgent parent, hav- 
ing, by the fcandaious negligence of 
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mankind, become incorporated in the 
fy tem of education, ought to be attend- 
ed to, becaufe, from this circumftance, 
the world attaches to them a greater 
degree of importance than they would 
otherwife deferve. All that can be 
attempted in this age of diffipated 
manners, is, to implore thofe whoare 
concerned in the guardianhhip of vouth, 
not to appreciate too highly fuch pur- 
fuits, nor to permit them to {wallow 
up tse more ufeful occupations of the 
mind. For after all that can be faid 
in their favour, it is univerfally ac- 
knowledged, even in the circles of 
levity and fafhion, that a man of 
knowledge and virtue is a more repu- 
table character than the agreeable pi- 
per, the correct fiddler, the pretty 
dancer, or the merry coxcomb. The 
attractions of the latter are momen- 
tary, but the impreflions which the 
former leave on the mind are deep 
and lailing; his name is never men- 
tioned without refpe&, nor his cha- 
racter noticed without reverence and 
elfteem. The philofopher, therefore, 
who is not too nice and cenforious in 
his obfervations on human affairs, will 
not openly avow himfelf hoftile to fuch 
propenfities, as long as they do not 
tend dire‘tly to vitiate the underftand- 
ing, Or to corrupt the heart. The 
character of a Timon or a Diogenes, 
defcribed by the pen of hiftory, may 
ferve at this diflance of time to enter- 
tains our minds; but if we look deeper 
into their difpofitions, we fhall find 
no epithet fo proper for them as that 
of ill-natured madmen. 

The progrefs of human fciences has 
been retarded folely becavfe men have 
neither been fufficiently acquainted 
with the capacity of their minds, nor 
have felt with fufficient force the ne- 
ceflity of exerciling them. Confe- 
guently, if, in a fyftem of education, 
we would make ufe of the only method 
to which we are indebted for all thar 
we have hitherto acquired, we muftac 
firft enable a child to comprehend the 
faculties of his mind, and make him 
fenfible of the necetlity of exerting 
them. If we fucceed in both, every 
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faccefive undertaking will become 
ealy; for, inftead of imagining as 
many principles and methods as are 
diftinguifhed in the arts and fciences, 
we fhould have nothing more to do 
than to obferve with him. This is 
not a plan of very difficult operation. 
For if the faculties of the underttand- 
ing be the fame in a child asin a man, 
why thould he be deemed incapable 
of obferving them? It is true, that 
they have been exercifed on a lefs 
number of objects ; but at leaft it mult 
be granted that they have been exer- 
cifed, and often with fuccefs. Why 
then can he not be made to notice 
what paffes within himfelf, when he 
has already formed judgments and 
reafonings, when he has had defires, 
and contracted habits? Why can we 
rot induce him to remark the occa- 
fions in which he has rightly managed 
them, or thofe in which they have 
been mifmanaged, and inftru& him, 
from his own experience, to manage 
them in future more advantageoully ? 
When he has made thefe primary ob- 
fervations, he will exercife his facul- 
ties with better judgment; and hence- 
forward he will be more defirous tq 
employ them, until by frequent effays 
the habit of exercifing them will be 
infenlibly acquired. From the mo- 
ment that a child begins to compre- 
hend the ufe that is to be derived 
from the employment of the faculties 
of his mind, he will require nothing 
further than a proper direétion to ena- 
ble him to feize the thread of the fci- 
ences, to follow them in their pro- 
grefs from firit to laft, and to learn in 
a few years what has coft mankind a 
long revolution of ages to acquire. It 
will fuffice that he make obfervations, 
when he is capable ; and when he can- 
not obferve by his own exertions, it 
will be enough to give the hiitory of 
obfervations which have been made. 
This method poff:ffes befide many ad- 
vantages. It removes from our ftu- 
dies a multitude of fuperfuous objects, 
which detain without initructing us in 
our progrefs ; and rejedts thofe empty 
{ciences which confilt principally in 
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words or vague notions, and which 
are called primary or elementary ici- 
ences, as if it were neceflary to lofe 
time in learning nothing, in order to 
prepare ourfelves for fludying one day 
or other to fome advantage. It averts 
thofe difgufts which a child cannot 
avoid experiencing, when in the com- 
mencement of his ftudies obftacles are 
oppofed to him which he cannot fur- 
mount, and doomed to ftore his me- 
mory with words that he does not un- 
derftand, he is punifhed for not retain- 
ing what he never comprehended, or 
for not having learnt what he never 
felt the neceflity of learning. Onthe 
contrary, it enlightens with facility, 
becaufe from the firft leffon it leads 
him from what he knows to what.he 
was ignorant of; it excites his curio- 
fiiy, as he judges from the knowledge 
he has already gained, of the facility 
of ob:aining more; and his vanity, 
flattercd by his firft progrefs, renders 
him anxious ftill to acquire. It in- 
ftrucs him almoft without any exertion 
on his part; becaufe, inftead of mak- 
ing a parade of principles, it reduces 
the fciences to the hiltory of obferva- 
tions, of experiments and difcoveries. 
And laftly, as it never varies, and as 
it is the fame in each ftudy, it be- 
comes more familiar to him every day: 
the more he becomes informed, the 
more facility he acquires in informing 
himfelf; and if the period of his edu- 
cation has been too fhort, he may, 
alone and without affiftance, acquire 
every fort of knowledge that has not 
been fubmitted to him before. 

In this fyllabus of education, it is 
propofed to aflift the human mind in 
unfolding its powers in that order 
which nature and experience authorife. 
A child is led from abfolute ignorance 
to knowledge, and from one ipecies 
of knowledge to another in a regular 
connected chain of acquirements, un- 
til he has attained ail the elements 
which his future deiiination in life re- 
quires. To infiruct nim further than 
in the elements of knowledge is uot 
the prov.nce of education. All that 
it can and will perform i to farnilh 
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him with fuch affiftances, that, what- 
ever department of fcience he may 
afterward fele&t for his future occupa- 
tion, he may be enabled to undertake 
it without the aid of a preceptor. 
Men are not intended to be in leading- 
ftrings all the days of their lives. The 
time will arrive, when, difengaged 
from the advice of the tutor, and the 
admonitions of the parent, a youth 
muft plunge into the bultle of the 
world, and confide entirely to the 
principles which he imbibed during 
the term of his education. Then it 
will foon appear, whether the plans of 
his education have been well chofen, 
and whether his future progrefs will 
do credit to the care that has been ex- 
haufted upon him during its infancy. 
When we confider that all our fu- 
ture hopes refpeting a child, ref 
folely on early care, and that the man 
will be exactly what the child was in 
miniature, we-fhall never regret any 
labour or expence that we may devote 
to his inftruétion, When a young 
man quits the houfe of his father, he 
is inftantaneoufly environed with a 
multitude of dangers and fafcinating 
attractions. He ought therefore to be 
duly fortified, not only againft vice 
and feduétion, but againit flattery, 
which generally precedes them. He 
ought likewife to be fo elegantly pre- 
pared for the great world, that he 
may reckon with fafety on his own 
probity and qualifications, when an 
emergency arifes to call them into 
action. In vain will a youth per- 
plexed with difficulties in the world, 
anvoke the learning of Greece and 
Rome, if he be ignorant of the con- 
flitution of our nature, the modes of 
thinking which prevail, and the nice 
fhades and diftinétions that exift be- 
tween right and wrong. He fhould 
underftand well the conititution, laws, 
and genius civil and military of his 
native country, and he fhould not be 
imperfectly acquainted with the civil 
polity of {urrounding nations, The 
Latin and Greek languages, confider- 
ed as models of tafte and fine writing, 
are uleful to form the ftyle, and sharpen 
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the wit of men. But a coryphzus in 
ancient learning is but a mere pedant 
if he be ignorant of the nature, beau- 
ties, and power of his mother tongue. 
His learning, which would otherwife 
be an ufeful ornament to his more 
practical knowledge, cannot but im- 
pede his progrefs in the world. An 
Englifhman deftined to refide in his 
native country, is to think, write, 
and fpeak in Englifh, not in Latin or 
Greek ; and the greateft caufe that 
has hitherto obftruéted the refinement 
of Englith literature, is the total neg- 
le&t of our own language during our 
education. We cannot therefore be 
furprifed when we find fcholars ex- 
prefs themfelves awkwardly in it ; or 
when we difcover that the French, 
Italian, Latin, and Greek tongues, 
are better underftood (becaufe they 
are more attended to) than our own. ° 
Cur acquaintance with the authors of 
antiquity fhould have taught us better 
plans. For according to the un- 
doubted teftimonies of Quintilian and 
Cicero, the greateft pains were taken 
to infirué the Roman youth in the 
Latin tongue, before they were 
taught the Englifh. Were the Roman 
republic in exiftence, and were it 
judged proper that its youth fhould be 
converfant in the language of our 
country, we fhould find that it would 
not be attempted until they had been 
thoroughly acquainted with the gene- 
ral principles of Latin. The fame 
ohfervation will apply to us. Let the 
divine languages of antiquity be cul- 
tivated as a part of education, bat let 
them not abforb the whole ; let them 
affift the ftyle, but never exclude the 
bold and fimple energy of the Britifh 
language. 


THE propriety of introducing the 
Englith grammar into Englith {chools, 
cannot be difputed; a competent 
knowledge of our own language being 
both ufeful and ornamental in every 
profetfion, and a critical knowledge 
of it abfolutely neceflary to all perfons 


of a liberal education. The little dif- 
ficulty there is apprehended to be in 
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the fiudy of it, is the chief reafon, I 
believe, why it hath been fo much 
neglected. ‘The Latin was fo com- 
plex a language, that it made of ne- 
ceflity (notwithftanding the Greek was 
the learned tongue at Rome) a con- 
fiderable branch of Roman {chcol edu- 
cation: whereas ours, by being more 
fimple, is, perhaps, lefs generally 
underftood. And though the gram- 
mar-fchool be, on all accounts, the 
moft proper place for learning it, how 
many gramavir-fchools have we, and 
of no {mall reputation, which are def- 
titute of all provifion for the regul 
teaching of it? Indeed, it is not muc 
above a ceatury ago, that our native 
tongue feemed to be looked upon as 
below the notice of a claffical {cholar ; 
and men of learning made very little 
ufe of it, either in converfation, or in 
writing. And even fince it hath been 
made the vehicle of knowledge of all 
kinds, it hath not found its way into 
the fchools appropriated to language, 
in proportion to its growing import- 
ance. ‘To obviate this inconveniende, 
we muft introduce into our fchools 
Englih grammar, Englifh compofi- 
tions, and frequent Englith tranflations 
from authors in other languages. The 
common objection to Englifh compo- 
fitions, that it is like requiring bricks 
to be made without ftraw (boys not 
being fuppofed to be capable of fo 
much reflediion as is neceffary to treat 
any fubje&t with propriety) is a very 
frivolous one ; in many of which the 
whole attention may be employed upon 
language only ; and from thente youth 
may be led on in a regular feries of 
compofitions, in which the tranfition 
from language to fentiment may be’as 
gradual and eafy as pofiible. 

‘The Englith language is, perhaps, 
of all the prefent European languages, 
by much the moft fimple in its form 
and conftruction. Of all the ancient 
languages extant, that is the moft fim- 
ple, which is undoubtedly the moft 
ancient : but even that language itfelf 
does not equal the Englifh in fimpli- 
city. The words of the Enelith lan- 
to fewer 
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variations from their original form, 
than thofe of any other, Its fub- 
ftantives have but one variation of 
cafe ; nor have they any diflin@tion of 
gender, befide that which nature has 
made. Its adjectives admit of no 
change at all, except that which ex- 
preffes the degrees of comparifon. All 
the poffible variations of the original 
form of the verb are not above fix or 
feven ; whereas in many languages 
they amount to fome hundreds ; and 
almoit the whole bufinefs of modes, 
times, and voices, is managed with 
great eafe by the affiltance of eight or 
nine commodions little verbs, called 
from their ufe auxiliaries. The con- 
ftruction of this language is fo eafy 
and obvious, that our grammarians 
have thought it hardly worth while to 
give us any thing like a regular and 
fyftematical fyntax. In truth, the 
eafier any fubject is in its own nature, 
the harder is it to make it more eafy 
by explanation; and nothing is more 
unneceflary, and at the fame time 
commonly more difficult, than to give 
a demonftration in form of a propofi- 
tion almoft felf-evident. It doth not 
then proceed from any peculiar irre- 
gularity or difficulty of our langeage, 
that the general practice both of 
{peaking and writing it is chargeabie 
with inaccuracy. It is not the lan- 
guage, but the practice, that is in 
fault. The truth is grammar is very 
much neglected among us: and it is 
not the difficulty of the language, but 
On the contrary the fimplichty and fa- 
cility of it, that occafion this negle&. 
Were the language lefs cafy and fim- 
ple, we thould find ourfelves under a 
necefiity of ftudying it with more care 
and attention. But as it is, we take 
it for granted, that we have a com- 
petent knowledge and fkill, and are 
able to acquit ourfelves properly, in 
our own native tongue: a faculty 
folely acquired by ufe, conduéted by 
habit, and tried by the ear, carries us 
on without reflection; we meet with 
no rubs or dithculties in our way, or 
we co not rerceive them; we find 
ou feives ably to go oa without rules, 
> 
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and we do not fo much as fufpeét that 
we fiand in need of them. 

A grammatical ftudy of our own 
language makes no part of the ordi- 
nary method of inttruction, which we 
pals through in cur childhood ; and it 
is very feldom that we apply ourfelves 
to it afterward. Yet the want of it 
will not be effeciually fupplied by any 
other advantages whaifoever. Much 
practice in the polite world, and a ge- 
neral acquaintance with the beit au- 
thors, are good helps; but alone will 
hardly be fufficient; we have writers, 
who have enjoyed thefe advantages in 
their full extent, and yet cannot be 
recommended as models of an accurate 
ftyle. Much lefs then will what is 
commonly called learning ferve the 
purpofe ; that is, a critical knowledge 
of ancient languages, and. much read- 
ing of ancient authors: the greatelt 
critic and moft able grammarian of the 
laitage, when he came to apply his 
learning and his criticifm to an Eng- 
Hf author, was frequently at a lofs in 
matters of ordinary ufe and common 
conitruction in his own vernacular 
idiom. A good foundation in the ge- 
neral principles of grammar is in the 
firft place neceffary for all thofe who 
ae initiated in a learned education ; 
and for all others likewife, wha hall 
have occafion to furnifh themfelves 
with the knowledge of modern lan- 
guages. Univertal grammar cannot 

‘be taught abfiractedly: it muft be 
done with reference to fome language 
already known; in which the terms 
are to be expiained, and the rules ex- 
emplified. The learner is fuppofed 
to be unacquainted with all but his 
native tongue; and in what other, 
confiltently with reafon and commeoa 
fenfe, can you go about io expiain it 
to him? Wien he has a compctent 
knowledge of main principles of 
grammar in general, exemplified ta 
his own lareuage, he theo will apply 
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ther, each of which would be much 
leflened by being taken feparately and 
in its proper order. For thefe plain 
reafons a competent grammatical 
knowledge of our own language is the 
true foundation upon which ail litera- 
ture, properly fo calied, ought to be 
railed. If this method were adopted 
in our {chools ; if children were firit 
taught the common principles of 
grammar, by fome fhort and clear 
fyitem of Englifh grammar, which 
happily by its fimplict.y and facility 
is perhaps fitter than that of any other 
language for fuch a purpofe; they 
would have fome notion of what they 
were going about, when they fhould 
enter. into the Latin grammar; and 
would hardly be engaged fo many 
years, as they now are, in that mott 
irkfome and difficult part of literature, 
with fo much labour of the memory, 
and with fo little affittance of the un- 
derftanding. 

Whatever the advantages or de- 
fects of the Englith language be, as it 
is our own language, it deferves a 
high degree of our (ludy and atten- 
tion, both with regard to the choice 
of words which we emplay, and with 
regard to the fyntax, or the aryange- 
ment of thefe words in a fentence. 
We know how much the Grecks and 
the Romans, in their mott polifhed 
and fiourifhing times, cultivated their 
own tongues. We know how much 
ftudy both the French and the Italians 
have beilowed upon theirs. Whatever 
knowledge may be acquired by the 
ttudy cf other languages, it can never 
be communicated wiih advantage, un- 
lefs by fuch as can write and ipeak 
their own language well. Let the 
matter of an author be ever fo good 
and ufeful, his compofitions will al- 
wavs fuffer in the public eeem, if his 
expreflion be deficient in purity and 
propriety. At the fame time, the 
attainment of a correct anc elegant 
fiyic, is aa object which demands ap- 
plication and labour. If any imagine 
they can catch it merely by the ear, 
or acquire it by a flight perufal of 
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find themfelves much difappointed. 
The many errors, even in point of 
grammar ; the many offences againft 
purity of language, which are com- 
mitted by wrtiers who are tar from 
being contemptible, demonftrate thar 
a careful ftudy of the language is pre- 
vioufly requifite in all who aim at 
writing it properly. 

Thele obfervations appear to deter- 
mine coiclufively the fabject which 
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we hive been difeuffing; they will 
fufice therefore to prove, that the 
application of a child to a dead lan- 
guage, before he is acquainted with 
his own, is alamentable wafte of time, 
and highly detrimental to the improve- 
ment of his mind. It was the neglect 
of the cultivation of our own tongue, 
which excited the difguft of M. Vol- 
taire. 


INTRUCTIONS FOR COXCOMBS. 


Yo the Editor of the Univerfal Magazine. 


Sir, 

THERE are many charaéterifties of 
the frivolity of the age, which per- 
haps would be teo much honoured by 
a ferious attack, and which therefore 
it is be:t to aiiail by the weapons of 
rid cule. There aré alfo certain vices, 
which when more openly practifed 
than is confift-nt with public decency, 
and when encouraged by a general 
combination of the thoughtlefs and 
frivolous, may likewile be iuccefsfully 
attacked by the fame weapon. Of 
this opinion, the auchor of the follow- 
ing letter a»pears to have been. It 
was intended tor a new{paper, but if 
you are of my opinion, will deferve 
to be refcved from a fituation fo tem- 
porary, and placed inyour repofitory, 
where it may hereafter itand as a re- 
cord of the times, and where we can 
already confult the hiftory of the man- 
ners of ihe age for upward of half a 
century. fam, fir, &c. 


A CoRRESPONDENT. 





To 

In confequence of the frefh fry fo 
conitantly emerging from the tcho- 
laitic trammels of Eton, Waitminfter, 
and Winchetter, as well as from both 
univerficies, | prefume you will read:ly 
coincide w.th me in Opinion, that a 
felect train of initruttions, for the pre- 
fervation of pertonal dignity in the 
lounge of Bond-. reet, and its fathion- 
able vicinity, cannot prove inappli- 
cable, but, on the contrary, highly 
acceptable to the very great number 
Of inexperienced mafculine miaut:c’, 








who have not yet had opportunity to 
difplay their perions and per ections 
amid the gay frivolities of tue~me- 
tropolis. 

Having recently efcaped from the 
obfcurity of dreary walls and dull pro- 
feffors, a phenomenon of univerfal 
briliancy, and fainily admiration, 
your embarkation muit be made by 
completely ihuking of every degree 
of obedience to parental authority or 
friendiy admonition. This ‘leading 
point cannot be more decilively and 
effectually carried, than dy being 
driven into town jeff, with a break- 
neck rapidity, to the door of fone 
hotel of celebrity; the more expenfive 
the houfe and its accu:nmodations, the 
more will your name be bluzoned by 
the trumpet of fame, as a new and 
fuperlative devotee to the diftaces of 
fathion. 

At the moment of arrival, you feem 
to undergo a kind of regeneration, 
and abfolutely begin a new life ; the 
fervility of your pottilions, the ful- 
fome adulation of the waivers, and the 
politenefs of Boniface treble-reined, 
ail ferve molt powerfully to convince 
you how great your weight is already 
become in, the fcale of facrety, Cone 
dusted to your apartm nt of elerance, 
equaily calcuiated for eae and admira- 
tion, you initanily became the Advais 
of your own imagination. Nature 
being intended to enjoy a gratifca. 
tion of every with, it becomes imme- 
diateiy the determination of a mao of 
fathion, to deny himieif no one pleas 
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fure, comfort, or happinefs, however 
extravagant, that power can procure, 
oriniuence obtain. As pecuniary com- 
penfation, with * brilliants of the firft 
water,’ is only a fecondary confidera- 
tion, it is very much below your at- 
tention; that will of courfe become 
much more the province of the Maitre 
d’ Hotel, whofe care it muft be in fu- 
ture to dun, and not yours to pay. 
This confideration making its pro- 
per impreflion upon your refined fenfi- 
bility, and perfeétly fatisiied of the 
ftriét propriety of your conduct (al- 
ways completely fhielded by your zz- 
tentional integrity) you proceed to or- 
der a profufion of every delicacy with- 
out fear or reftraint ; and’ enjoin the 
whole to be got ready with that kind 
of 70/2 hafte expedition, which implies 
your very exiftence to depend upon 
the inftantaneous execution of your 
commands. When they are minutely 
obeyed, then is the moment arrived 
for a happy difplay of your fupe- 
riority ; deliberately colleet yourielf 
for one general exertion to produce 
a grand effect. In fhort, find fault 
with every fingle article without ex- 
ception, d—n the waiter at almoft re- 
gular ilated periods, and never let 
him ftand one moment flill, but keep 
him eternally moving; having it in 
rememberance he is only an unfortu- 
nate and wretched fubordinate, of 
courfe a ftranger to feelings, which are 
an ornament to human nature ; with 
this recojle€&tion on your part, that 
the more illiberal the abufe he has 
from you, the greater will be his ad- 
miration of your fuperior abilities, and 
gentleman-like qualifications. Con- 
firm him in the opision he has fo juftly 
imbibed, by {wearing the fihh is not 
warmed through ; the poultry is old 
and ‘ tough as your grandmother ;’ 
the paftry is made with butter, rank 
Trith; the checfe, which they call 
Stilton, is nothing but pale Suffolk ; 
the malt liquor damnable, a mere in- 
fufion of malt, tobacco, and (if ever 
you heard the name) coculus Iedicus ; 
the port mutly ; the fherry four; and 
that the whole of the dinner and defert 
were ‘ iufernally infamous,’ and, of 
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courfe, not fit for the entertainment 
of a gentleman ; conclude the lecture 
with an oblique hint, that without 
better accommodations, and more 
ready attention, you fhail be under 
the neceflity of leaving the houfe for 
a more comfortable fituation. This 
fpirited declaration at ftarting will 
anfwer alvariety of purpofes, but none 
fo eflential as an anticipated objection 
to the payment of your bill, whenever 
it may be prefented. With no fimall 
degree of perfonal oftentation, give 
the waiter your name, ‘ becaufe you 
have ordered your letters there, and, 
as they will be of importance, heg 
they may be taken care of, particu- 
larly thofe written by a female hand, 
of which defcription many may be 
expected.’ 

Having thus introduced you to, 
and fixed you, like a recruit, in good 
quarters, I confider it almoft unnecef- 
fary to fay, however bad you may 
imagine the wine, I doubt not your 
own prudence will point out the cha- 
racteriltic neceflity for drinking e- 
nough, not only to afford you the 
credit of reeling to bed by the help of 
the bannifters, but the collateral com- 
fort of calling yourfelf ‘ d—nd queer,’ 
in the morning, owing entirely to the 
villanous adulteration of the wine ; 
for when mild and genuine, you can 
take off three bottles ‘ without ‘wrink- 
ihg or blinking.’ When roufing from 
your lafi fomniferous reverie in the 
morning, ring the bell with no fmall 
degree of energy, which will ferve to 
convince the whole family you are 
awake; upon the entrance of either 
chamberlain or chambermaid, vocife- 
rate half a dozen queftions in fuccef- 
fion, without waiting for a fingle re. 
ply. As, what morning is it? Does 
it hail, rain, or fhine? Is it a froft? 
Is my breakfaft ready ? Has any body 
enquired for me? Is my groom here? 
&c. &c. And here it becomes di- 
rectly in point to obferve, that a groom 
is become fo evidently neceflary to the 
toa of the prefent day (particularly in 
the neighbourhood of Bond-ftreet) 
that a great number of gentlemen 
keep a groom, who cannot (except 
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upon Credit) keep a horfe ; but then 
they are always upon the * look out 
for horfes,’ and till they are obtained, 
the employment of the groom is the 
embellifhment of both ends of his 
matter, by firft dreffing his head, and 
then polifhing his boots and thoes. 

The trifling ceremonies of the 
morning got through, you will fally 
forth in fearch of adventures, making 
that great mart of every virtue, Bond- 
ftreet, in your way. Here it will be 
impoflible for you, between the hours 
of twelve and four to remain even a 
few minutes, without falling in with 
various. * feathers of your wing,’ fo 
true is it, in the language of Rowe, 
“you herd together,’ that you cannot 
fear being long alone. So foon as 
three of you are met, adopt a knight 
of the Bath’s motto, and become li- 
terally Tria juna in uno, or, in other 
words, link your arms fo as to engrofs 
the whole breadth of the pavement ; 
the fux of driving fine women and old 
dons into the gutter is exquifite, and 
of courfe conititutes a laugh of the 
moft humane fenfibility. Never make 
thefe excurfions without /purs ; it will 
afford not only prefumptive proof of 
your really keeping a horfe, but the 
lucky opportunity of hooking a fine 
girl by the gown, apron, or petticoat ; 
and while fhe is under the dittrefling 
mortification of difentangling herfelt, 
you and your companions can add to 
her dilemma, by fome indelicate in- 
uendo, and in the moment of extrica- 
tion, walk off with an exulting excla- 
mation of having ‘ cracked the muflin.’ 
Let it be 2 fixed rule never to be ieen 
in the /ounge, without a itick or cane ; 
this dangling in a ftring may acci- 
dentally go between the feet of any 
female in pafling ; if fhe falls in con- 
fequence, that can be no fault of 
yours, but the effect of her indifcre- 
tion in not keeping her legs clofer 
together. 

By way of relief to the famenefs of 
the fcene, throw yourfelf lounging 
into a chair at the confectioners, cup 
up a pine with the greatett fang froid, 
amufe yourfelf with a jelly or two, 
and after viewing with a happy in- 
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difference whatever may prefent itfelf, 
throw down a guinea (without con- 
defcending to afk a qucition) and walk 
off ; this will not only be politically 
inculcating an idea of your feeming 
liberality upon the prefent, but pav- 
ing the way to credit upcen a future 
occafion. I had hitherto omitted to 
mention the neceflity for previouflly 
providing yourfelf with a glafs (ful- 
pended from your button-hole by a 
itring) the want of which will inevita- 
bly brand you with vulgarity, if not 
with indigence, for the true (and 
formerly unfophifticated ) breed of old 
John Bull is fo very much altered by 
bad croffes, and a deficiency in confti- 
tutional flamina, equally affecting the 
optic nerves, that there are very few 
men of fathion can fee clear beyond 
the tip of the nofe. 

At the breaking up of the parade, 
ftroll as it were accidentally into the 
prince of Wales’ coffeehoufe, in Con- 
duit-ftreet, walk up with the greateft 
eafe and confummate confidence to 
every box in rotation ; look at every 
body with a certain inexplicable 
hauieur, bordering upon coniempt ; 
for although’ it is molt likely you 
will know little or nothing of them, 
the great object is, that they fhould 
have a perfeét knowledge of you. 
Having repeatedly and vociferoufly 
called the waiter when he is moit en- 
gaged, and at each time afked him 
various queftions equally frivolous and 
infiznificant, feem to fkim the furface 
of a morning paper, if difeneaged, 
humming the march in Blue Beard, to 
fhow the veriatility of you genius; 
when fivding you have made yourfelf 
fuilicientiy confpicuous, and an ob- 
ject of general attraétion, or rather 
attention, fuddenly leave the room, 
but not without {uch an emphatical 
mode of fhutting the door, as may 
afford to the various companies and 
individuals, a molt tiriking proof of 
your departure. 

Thefe inftructions will ferve for your 
initiation jnto the world of notoriety. 
The remainder of your progrefs, may 
be the fabjett of a future lecture, 

Yours, &c. 
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ON THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN ANIMALS AND VEGETABLES. 


To the Editor of the 
Sir, 

I PRESUME mott of your readers 
have heard of attempt: lately made 
to deftroy the boundaries, between the 
animal and vegetable kingdom, by 
affigning properties to the vegetable, 
which have been thought exclufive in 
the animal. They muft have heard 
of the fanciful fyitem of the Lowes of 
the Plans, which naturally excites 
whimiical ideas, and prepares us for 
hearing of iatrizves in Our gardens, 
anc. cates of crim. con. between cab- 
bages and cauliflowers. The fubjeét, 
however, is not altogether to be trcat- 
ed with levity ; and I have, tveresore, 
col.ecied fome opinions aud fits upon 
the d.fference between animals and 
vegetables, which will, J apprehend, 
p'ove amufing to your readers. 

The power of moving from one 
place to another. has been by many 
thouzht to conftitute this difference ; 
and, indeed, in moft cafes, it is the 
obvious mark by which we diiinguith 
an animal from a vegetable : but lord 
Kames has given feveral very curious 
inftances of the locomotive power of 
of plants, fome of which, as he fays, 
would do donoxr to an animal. Upon 
the flighteft touch, fays he, the fenfi- 
tive plant fhrinks back. and folds up 
its leaves, fimilar to a fnail; which 
on the flighteft touch retires within its 
fhell. A new f{pecies of the fenfitive 
plant has lately been difcovered, If 
a fy perch upon one of its flower- 
leaves, it clofes inftantly, and cruthes 
the infeét to death. This plant is called 
the Dionea. There is not an article 
in botany more admirable than a con- 
trivance, vifible in many piants, to 
take aivantage of .cod weather, and 
to protect themfelves againit bad. 
They open and clofe th ir flowers 
and leaves in different circumftances; 
forne clofe before fun-fet, fome after; 
fome open to receive rain, fome clofe 
to avoid it. ‘The petals of many 
flowers expand in the fun; but con- 
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tract at night, or on the approach of 
rain. After the feeds are fecundated, 
the petals no longer contract. All 
the trefoils may ferve as 2 barometer 
to the hufbandman ; they always con- 
tract their leaves on an impending 
ftorm. Some plants follow the fun, 
others turn from it. Many. plants, 
on the fun’s recefs vary the pofition 
of their leaves, which is ftyled the 
Sleep of plants. A fingular plant was 
lately difcoveredin Bengal. Its iéaves 
are in continual motion all day long ; 
but when nig!it approaches, they fall 
down trom an ereét pofture to reft. 

A plant has a power of directing 
its roots tor precuring of food. The 
red whortle verry, a low evergreen 
p.ant, grows naturally on the tops of 
the higheft hiils, among ftones and 
gravel. This fhrub was planted in 
an edging to a ric border, under a 
fruit wail. In two or three years, it 
over-ran the adjoining deep-laid gra- 
vel-walk ; and feemed to fly from the 
border, in which not a fingle runner 
appeared. An effort to come at food 
in a bad fituation, is extremely re- 
markable in the following inftance. 
Among the ruins of Newabbey, for- 
merly a monattery in Galloway, there 
grows on the top of a wall a plane 
tree, about twenty feet high. Strait- 
ened for nourithment in that barren 
fituation, it feveral years ago direét- 
ed roots down the fide of the wall, till 
they reached the ground ten feet be- 
low ; and now the nourifhment it af- 
forded to thofe roots during the time 
of their deicending is amply repaid, 
having every year fince that time 
made vigorous fhoots. From the 
top of the wall to the furface of the 
earth, thefe roots have not thrown 
out a fingle fibre; but are now united 
in a fingie root. 

Plants, when forced from their na- 
tural pofition, are endowed with a 
power to reftore themfelves. A hop- 
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Jant, twifting round a flick, directs 
its courfe.from fouth to weft, as the 
fun does. Untwiit it, and tie it in the 
oppofite direction: it dies. Leave it 
loofe in the wrong direction : it re- 
covers its ratural direétion in a fingle 
night. ‘Twift a branch of a tree fo as 
to invert its ledves, and fix it in that 
polition : if left in any degree loofe, 

.it untwilts itfelf gradually, till the 
leaves be reftored to their natural po- 
fition. What better can an animal do 
for its welfare? A root of atree meet- 
ing with a ditch in its progrefs, is 
laid open to the air. What follows? 

It alters its courfe like a rational be- 
ing, dips into the ground, furrounds 
the ditch, rifes on the oppofite fide to 
its wonted diftance from the furface, 
and then proceeds in its original di- 
rection. Lay a wet fponge near a 
root laid open to the air; the root 
will direét its courfe to the fponge. 
Change the place cf the fponge; the 
root varies its direction. ‘Lhruft a 
pole into the ground at a. moderate 
diftance from a fcandent plant: the 
plant directs its courfe to the pole, 
lays hold of it, and rifes on it to its 
natural height. A honeyfuckle pro- 
ceeds in its courfe, till it be too long 
for fupporting its weight; and then 
ftrengthens itfelf by hooting into a 
fpiral. If it meet with another plant 
of the fame kind, they coalefce for 
mutual fupport; the one fcrewing to 
the right, the other to the left. Ifa 
honeyiuckle twig meets with a dead 
branch, it fcrews from the right to 
the left. The clafpers of briony fhoot 
into a fpiral, and lay hold of whatever 
comes in their way for fupport. If, 
after completing a fpiral of three 
rounds, they meet w th nothing, they 
try again by al:ering their courfe.— 

By comparing thele and cther in- 
ftances of feeming voluntary motion 
*in plants, with that fhare of life 
wherewith fome of the inierior kinds 
of avimals are endowe:i, we can fcarce 
hefitace at afcribing tie fuperiority to 
the tormer; thitic, putting /2nfatzon 
out of the quettion. Mofcies, tor in- 
flance, are fixed io one place as much 
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as plants are; nor have they any 
power of motion, befide that of open- 
ing and fhutting their fhells ; and in 
this refpect they have no fuperiority 
over the motion of the fenfitive plant : 
nor does their action difcover more 
fagacity, or even fo much, as the 
roots of the plane-tree mentioned by 
lord Kames. 

M. Buffon, who feems to be de- 
firous of confounding the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms, denies fenfation 
to be any effential diftin@lion. < Sen- 
fation ({ays he) more effentially dif 
tinguifhes animals from vegetables ; 
but fenfation is a complex idea, and 
requires fome explication. For if 
fenfation implied no more than mo- 
tion confequent upon a ftroke or an im- 
pulfe, the feniitive plant enjoys this 
power; but if, by fenfation, we mean 
the faculty of perceiving and com- 
paring ideas, it is uncertain whether 
brute animals are endowed with it. 
If it thould be allowed to dogs, ele- 
phants, &c. whofe a¢tions feem to 
proceed from motives fimilar to thofe 
by which men are actuated, it mutt 
be denied to m.:ny {pecies of animals, 
particularly to thofe which appear not 
to poffefs the faculty of progreffive 
motion. If the fenfation of an oyfter, 
for example, differed orly in degree 
from that of adog; why do we not 
afcribe the fame fenfation to vegeta- 


bles, though in a degree ftill inferior? - 


This diftic@ion, therefore, between 
the anima! and vegetable, is neither 
fufficiently general nor determined. 
From this inveftigation, we are led to 
conclude, that there is no abfclute and 
ediential diftinction between the ani- 
mal and vegetable kingdoms; but 
that nature proceeds, by impercepti- 
bie degrees, from the moft perfect to 
the moft imperfect animal, and from 
that to the vegetables ; and the frefh 
water polypus may be regarded as the 
lait of animals and the firlt of plants.’ 
It were to be wifhed, that philofo- 
phers would on fome .occafions con- 
fider, that a fubjeét may be dark as 
well cn account of their inability te 
fec, as when it really affords no light. 
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Our author boldly concludes, that 
there is no eflential difference between 
a plant and an animal, becaufe we af- 
cribe fenfation to an.oyfter, and none 
to the fenfitive plant; but we ought 
to remember, that though we cannot 
perceive a diltin€tion, it may never- 
thelefs exift. Before M. Buffon, there- 
fore, had concluded in this manner, 
he ought to have proved that fome 
vegetables were endowed with fenfa- 
tion. 

It is no doubt, however, as much 
incumbent on thofe who take the con- 
trary fide of the queiiion, to prove 
that vegetables are not endowed with 
fenfation, as it was incumbent on M. 
Buffon, to have proved that they are. 
But a little. attention will fhow us, 
that the difficulty here proceeds en- 
tirely from our inability to fee the 
principle of fenfation. We perceive 
this principle in ourfelves, but no man 
Can perceive itin another. Why then 
does every individual of mankind con- 
clude, that his neighbour has the fame 
fenfations with himfelf ? It can only 
be from analogy. Every man per- 
ceives his neighbour formed in a man- 
ner fimilar to himfelf; he aéts in a 
fimilar manner on fimilar occafions, 
&c. Juft fo it is with brute anima!s. 
It is no more doubtful that they have 
fenfations, than that we have them 
ourfelves. If a manis wounded with 
a knife, for inftance, he exprefles a 
fenfe of pain, and endeavour to avcid 
a repetition of the injury. Wounda 
dog in the fame manner, he will alfo 
exprefs a fenfe of pain; and, if you 
offer to ftrike him again, will endea- 
vour to efcape, before he feels the 
ftroke. To conclude here that the 
aftion of the dog proceeded from a 
principle different from that of the 
man, would be abfurd and unphilofo- 
phical to the lait degree» 

There are allio fenfations ¢fentiall 
diftin@ from one another ; and in pro- 


- portion as an animal is endowed with 


more or fewer of thofe different {pe- 
cies, it is more or lefs perfect as an 
animal; but, as Jong as one of them 
remains, it makes not the leaft ap- 


proach to the vegetable kingdom ; 
and, when they are all taken away, 
is fo far from becoming a vegetable, 
that it is only a mafs of dead matter. 
The fenfes of a perfect animal, for 
inftance, are five innumber. Take 
away one of them, fuppole fight, his 
refemblance to a vegetable would be 
as little as before’; becaufe a vegeta- 
ble can neither feel, tafte, nor fmell ; 
and we fuppofe him ftill to enioy thefe 
three fenfes. Let us, laftly, fuppofe 
him endued only with the fenfe of 
fecling, which, however, feenss to in- 
clude that of taite, and he is no more 
a vegetable than formerly, only an 
imperfectanimal. If this fenfe is then 
taken away, we corneét him, not 
with the vegetable kingdom, but with 
what M. Buffon calls brute-matter. It 
is to this kingdom, dnd not to the ve- 
getable, that animals plainly approxi- 
mate, as they defcend. Indeed to 
fuppofe an approximation between the 
vegetable ‘and animal kingdoms, is 
very abfurd: for, at that rate the 
moft imperfect anima} ought to be the 
molt perfect plant; but we obferve 
no fuch thing. All animals, from the 
highett to the loweft, are poffefled of 
vegetable life: and that, as far as we 
can perceive, in an equal degree, 
whether the animal life is perfect or 
imperfeét ; nor doth there feem to be 
the fmaileft connection between the 
higheft degree of vegetation, and the 
loweil degree of fenfation. .Though 
all animals, therefore, are poffefled of 
vegetable life, thofe two feem to be 
as perfectly diftia& and incommenfu- 
rate to one another as any two things 
we can poflibly imagine. 

The power of vegetation, for in- 
ftance, is as perfect in an onion or 
leek, as in a dog, an elephant, or a 
man: and yet, though you threatena 
leek, or an onion ever fo much, it 
pays no regard to your words, as a 
dog would do; nor, though you 
wound it, does it avoid a fecond 
ftroke, It is this principle of felf- 
prefervation in all animals, which, 
being the moft powerful one in their 
nature, is generally taken, and with 
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very good reafon, as the true charac- 
teriftic of animal life. This principle 
is undoubtedly a confequence of fen- 
fation ; and as-it is never obferved to 
take place in vegetable, we have a 
right to fay that the foundation of it, 
fenfation, belongs not to them. There 


- js noanimal, which makes any mo- 


tion in confequence of external im- 
pulfe where danger is threatened, but 
what puts itfelf in a pofture of defence ; 
but no vegetable whatever does fo. 
A mufcle, when it is touched; imme- 
diately fhuts its fhell; and as this ac- 
tion puts it in a ftate of defence, we 
conclude that it proceeds from the 
principle of felf-prefervation. When 
the fenfitive plant contraéts from a 
touch, it is no more in a ftate of de- 
fence than before; for whatever would 
have deftroyed it in its expanded ftate, 
will alfo do it in its contracted ftate. 
We conclude, therefore, that the mo- 
tion of the fenfitive plant proceeds only 
from a certain property, called by the 
phyficians irritability; and which, 
though our bodies poffefs it in an emi- 
nent degree, is a characteriftic neither 
of animal nor vegetable life, but be- 
longs to us in common with brute- 
matter, It is certain that an ele@rifi- 
ed filk-thread thows a much greater 
variety of motions than any fenfitive 
plant. Ifa bit of filk-thread is dropt 
on an eleétrified metal-plate, it im- 
mediately erects itfelf; fpreads out 
the jimall fibres like arms; and, if not 
detained, will fly off. If a finger is 
brought near it, the thread feems 
greedily to catch at it. If a candle 
approaches, it claps clofe to the plate 
as if afraid of it.—Why do we not 
conclude that the thread in this cafe 
is really afraid of the candle? For this 
plain reafon, that its feeming flight is 
not to get away from the candle, but 
to get toward the electrified metal ; 
and, if allowed to remain there, will 
fuffer itfelf to be burnt without offer- 


‘ing to ftir, The fenfitive plant, in 


like manner, after it has contracted, 
will fuffer itfelf to be cut in pieces, 
without making the leatt effort to 
efcape. The cafe is not fo with the 


meaneft animal. A hedge-hog, when 
alarmed, draws its body together, and 
expands its prickles, thereby putting 
itfelf in a pofture of defence. ‘Throw 
it into water, and the fame principle 
of felf-prefervation prompts it to ex- 
pand its body and fwim. A fnail, 
when touched, withdraws itfelf into 
its fhell; but if a little quicklime is 
fprinkled upon it, fo that its fhell is 
no longer a place of fafety, it is thrown 
into agonies, and endeavours to avail 
itfelf of its locomotive power in order 
to efcape the danger. In mufcles and 
oyfters, indeed, we cannot obferve 
this principle of felf-prefervation fo 
ftrongly, as nature has deprived them 
of the power of progreffive motion : 
but, as we obferve them conftantly 
to ufe the means which nature has 
given them for felf-prefervation, we 
can have no reafon to think that they 
are deftitute of that principle upon 
which it is founded. 

But there is no need of arguments 
drawn from the inferior creation. We 
ourfelves are poffeffed both of the ani- 
mal and vegetable life, and certainly 
muft know whether there is any con- 
nexion between vegetation and fenfa- 
tion, or not.—We are confcious that 
we exift; that we hear, fee, &c. but 
of our vegetation we are abfolutely 
incon{cious. We feel a pleafure, for 
inftance, in gratifying the calls of 
hunger and thirft ; but of the procefs 
by which our aliment fupports the 
body, we are altogether ignorant. If 
we, then, who are more perfect than 
other vegetables, are utterly infenfible 
of our own vegetable life, why fhould 
we imagine that the lets perfect vege- 
tables are fenfible of it? 

To illuttrate our reafoning here by 
an example. The direftion of the 
roots of the plain-tree mentioned by 
lord Kames, fhows as much fagacity, 
if we are to look only to the outward 
action, as can be obferved in any mo- 
tion of the moft perfeét animal what- 
ever; neverthelefs, we have not the 
leaft fufpicion, either that the tree faw 
the ground at a diflance, or that it 
was informed of its being there by the 
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reft of its roots. Ifa wound is made 
in the body of a man, and a lofs of 
fubltance is to be repaired, the fame 
fagacity will be obferved in the ar- 
rangement of the fibres, not only as if 
they were animated, but they will 
difpofe of themfelves feemingly with 
a degree of wiidom far fuperior w 
what we have any idea of ; yet this 
is done without our having the leatt 
knowledge either how it is done, or 
of its being done atall. We have 
therefore in ourfelves a demonftration, 
that vegetable life acts without know- 
ing what it does: and if vegetables 
are ignorant of their moft fagacious 
actions, why fhould we fufpect that 
they have a fenfation, let it be ever 
fo obfcure, of any of their inferior 
ones, fuch as contracting from a 
touch, turning toward the fun, or ad- 
vancing to meet a pole? 

Thus we may eafily give M. Buf- 
fon a reafon why we afcribe fenfation 
to an oyfter, and none to a vegetable; 
namely, becaufe we perceive the ve- 

.getable do nothing but what is alfo 
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performed in our own bodies, without 
our having the leaft fenfation of it; 
whereas an oyfter puts itfelf in a de- 
fenfive poiture on the approach of 
danger ; and this being an action 
fimilar to our own upon a like occa- 
fion, we conclude that it proceeds 
from the fame principle of {enfation. 
Here it may aifo be obferved, that 
though the inferior animals are defici- 
ent in the number, they are by no 
means fo in the acutenefs of their 
fenfations ; on the contrary, though a 
mulcle or an oyfter is probably en- 
dowed with no other fenfe than that 
of feeling, yet this fenfe is fo exqui- 
fite, it will contract upon the flighte& 
touch, fuch as we wouid be altogether 
infenfible of. + 

The true diftinétion, therefore, be- 
tween the animal and vegetable world, 
will fill remain in fn/ation, notwith- 
ftanding the fingular appearances, 


which curious perfons may obferve in 


certain vegetable productions. 
B. E. 


ON FAMILY PRIDE. 


To the Editor of the Univerfal Magazine. 


Sirs 

Wk hear in fome countries, and at 
some ages of the world, of the greatett 
veneration and refpect having being 
paid co the memory of the forefathers 
of the then exifting race. Among the 
Romans, the orators frequently ad- 
duced the name and exploits of their 
anceftors, as the molt powerful and 
forcible ttimulation to future and no- 
ble aétions. However the nature of 
this veneration of anceftry may have 
fuffered from the changes of time, 
and however it may be at prefent ob- 
folete and eradicated, 1 apprehend 
there is no neceffity of proof that it 
has had an exiftence, even in this 
kingdom. There has been a time, 
(not indeed very remote when the 
defcendant of a noble ancefiry would 
by no means omit reflecting upon, 
and enumerating the train of warriors, 
af patriots, and of -ftatefmen, his 


great grandfathers, and great great 
grandfathers, refpe€tively renounced 
in their generations. He would not 
forget to expatiate upon the famous 
victories and memorable battles graced 
by the prefence of thofe noble per- 
fonages, the remains of whofe blood 
fill flowed in his own veins. He would 
fpeak with enthufiam of the favours 
of princes, and the {ubmitlion of peers! 
But though a part of our countrymen 
would perhaps as emphatically and as 
eloquently as a Cicero, call the at- 
tention of an audience to the exploits 
of their anceftors, yet I doubt whe- 
ther there could invariably be obferved 
the effect, either upon the fpeaker or 
his audience, which that great orator 
profefled a wifh to produce.—It might 
indeed ferve to elevate their minds 
to a contempt of their foes, but did it 
decreafe their enemies? It might 
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erge them to confider themfelves upon from hence derive any reafonable 
alevel with heroes, but did it eftablith foundation, for a contempt of, or an 
for them the glorious character of a injuttice toward their fellow-citizens, 
conqueror? It might tend to their and countrymen? If a man is under 
eftimation in the herald’s office, but the advantage of being enobled by 
had it that effect in the public coun- birthright and inheritance, he ought 
fels of the kingdom? It feems in faé certainly to fapport his rank in life, 
a kind of recreation, which might as authorized by the cuftoms of his 
Operate in an idea of their own gran- country, thatis, by fuch a difplay of 
deur and importance, without ex- external pomp. | But can this man, 
tending their merits or inciting themto under the circumftances of his being 
act for the good of fociety. And that thus born, and of his progenitors be- 
therefore, fupporting themfelves upon, ing thus born, for many generations, 
the meritorious actions of their fami- or immemorially, affeét a fuperiority 
lies, they were perfectly well fatisied over any one, who may claim onl 

with the recollection of thofe a€tions, a humble defcent, but.has, from ns 
without the refle:tion, that the nobleit own merits and perfonal fervices, had 
blood exceeds that of the common the honour of being raifed tothe fame 
race Only, as it incites to what is pe- rank, by the bounty of his prince ? 
culiarly honourable. If Cicero had Certainly not. Would any man in 
at thit time arifen from the grave, his fenfes prefume to fay, that the 
he would doubriefs have beheld, with nobleft blood would be adequate to 
infinite furprife, the advantage of a the deficiencies of mind, of capacity, 
noble origin, which he fuccefsfully and a good difpofition ? Or that thefe 
availed himfelf of as an urgent motive natural defects, are never incident to 
to a patriotic fpirit, and to noble ac- the defcendant of a noble family? I 
tions for the good of his country, per- by no means intend, generally, to at- 
verted to a felf eftimation andimport- tach to our nobility, or men of rank, 
ance. He would doubtlefs have found of the prefent period, this family 
great difficulty, with all his eloquence, pride, which is fo truly ridiculoas 
to have convinced his cotemporaries and irrational ; and I am fully aware, 
of the propriety of prefervingthe dig- that wealth and fortune, as well as 
nity of a family, by an exertion of all even mental ability, have been often 
the power and confequence, inde- equally productive of felf-eftimation 
pendant of the virtues of thofe, from and infolence. But can it be faid that 
whom it was derived. Qf the pro- wealth and genius feparate, or united, 
priety of a daily repetition of the pa- are lefs reafonably the foundation of 
geantry of a Romantriumph, without this felf-eftimation, than pure family- 
any of thofe dutiesrequifite froma per- rank? Or that the equalizing culpa- 
fon thus dignified with a perpetuity bikty of the former, was not primarily 
of fecurity and honour. He might and actually caufed by the latter? 
certainly have obferved men in this Bat however affenfive this venera- 
fituation, devoid of public graces, of tion, or to fpeak moderaly, this fa- 
martial bravery, and conduct, and of mily pride, this prefervative of the 
fenatorial wifdom ; and might he not fhadow of true nobility and rank, 
likewife have obferved them equally may be to individuals and fociety, 
divefted of private and endearing vir- it 1s often more prejudicial to thofe, 
tues, of generofity, philanthropy, and and the pofterity of thofe.to whem 
benevolence, of forgivenefs, and for-,it belongs. A large and expen- 
bearance. Yes! he mult have atlaft five family may frequently be a 
been driven to exclaim, *‘ Happy is very material obftruction to the me- 
that country, in which the merits of thod of fupporting this rank and pre- 
one man enfures perpetual honour to eminence. But how are the limita- 


his progeny !’ But can this progeny tions Mg expence, perceptible by the 
2 
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eyes of the world, to be begun, or 
how is the voice of prudence to be 
attended to, in oppofition to a conti- 
nuance of life, worthy of a noble 
houfe, and family? And what is the 
inevitable confequence ? Pompous po- 
verty. But even in this fituation the 
rifing members of the family are not 
permitted to take a part in the in- 
terefts of commerce, whereby to be 
enabled in the acquifition of an inde- 
pendant competence. They mutt pafs 
a life of difappointment, inutility and 
dependance, upon the generofity of 
others, or be brought up in the ftudy 
of a profeflion, for which, perhaps, 
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they are totally unfit. This has been 
but too frequently the effect of fa- 
mily pride ; and | am much miitaken, 
if many an honeft member of {fo- 
ciety may not at this moment, with 
the fweat of labour upon his brow, 
very juftly, and truly, exclaim, ‘ A 
curfe upon the train of noble anceftors 
from whom I am fprung, who to fup- 
port an ideal greatnefs of family, 
have difpofed of all thofe poffeffions, 
fo {mall a part of which, would now 
fatisfy the utmoft ambition of my 
withes.’ 
Your humble fervant, 
STrRicToRs ° 


THE BRITISH MUSE, 


CORYDON’s LAMENTATION. 


OH hear the fad nightingale mourn 
In the grove that I planted hard by, 
She grieves for her innocence torn, 
As for my loft treafure do I. 
Ah fee! how with freedom elate, 
My lambkins, they frolic and play, 
Time was, nor far diftant the date, 
When I was as happy as they. 


When Phyllida, firtt of her train, 
In beauty of perfon and mind, 
Rejected each love-ftricken fwain, 
And prov'’d to her Corydon kind, 
How jocund the time flew away, 
When the fweet marriage knot it was 
tied, 
But how fad, and how lucklefs the day, 
When Phyllida ficken’d and died. 


I remember it all with regret, 

*Twas a day of moft forrowful date, 
The fun did in gloomine(s fet, 

And the heavens did weep at my fate. 
The heavens did weep, it is true, 

And water my Piyllida’s bier, 
But not fo could Corydon do, 

For his heart was too full for a tear. 


Long time the cold earth was the bed, 
On which my fad limbs I have laid, 
And the flocks which I often have fed, 
To their folds untended havé ftray’d. 
Oh hafte, my fond lambkins, away, 
And leave me to weep and to die, 
Some other kind fhepherd obey, 
A thepherd much kinder than I. 
But how ufelefs the tears that I thed! 
Why thus fhould I mourn and com- 
Jain ? 
For Phyllida’s fpirit is fled, 
And forrow’s petition is vain. 


She has left me all fad and forlorn, 
Hard leffons of forrow to learn, 
To weep for the days that are gone, 

Thole days that will never return. 


To my cot, my fad cot I'll repair, 
Where rofes entwine round the door, 
Oft water’d by Phyllida’s care, 
But now to be water’d no more. 
T'l! take leave of my defolate cot, 
Or my brain it will madden and burn, 
T'll haftily quit the fad {pot, 
Till quit it, nor ever return. 
To.the wocds, the wild woods, T’ll retire, 
And ftrive my loft peace tu redeem, 
Tl feed on the fruits of the briar, 
And drink of the rivulet’s ftream. 
Ill wander in forrow alone, 
Yet no—not fo lonely my fate, 
For ['ll teach the wood-pigeon to moan, 
As tho’ it did moan for its mate, 
Sad echo fhall often repeat, 
That Corydon’s quiet is fled, 
And every objest I meet 
Shall learn that my Phyllida’s dead. 
Farewell then my flocks, and my cot, 
By the dawn of thie day I will flee, 
I wi!! flee to fome defolate fpot, 
A {pot made for forrow and me. 
' JuveENIS. 


Tue SPARROW anp BUTTERFLY. 


ae in the funfhine of a fummer’s 

day, 

A tawdry butterfly muft needs difplay 
The various tints that did her wings 

adorn : 

With pride elated like a modern beau, 

Contemptuoutly the feem'd to look below, 
On meaner infects, with an eye of fco rn 
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Perch'd on a rofe, exultingly the cried, 
Angelo’s pencil is by me outvied, 
And then expands to view her ipotted 
wings. 
A {parrow perch’d upon a twig juft by, 
Heard a!! the faid ; nor made the leaft reply, 
But quick upon the glittering boalter 
{prings. 
Pleafed with the bait, with hafte he did re- 
air, 
The Pe oe I prize amid his young to 
fhare, 
Regardlefs of the fupplicating fly, 
Who found thro’ folly, arrogance and pride, 
Alas ! too late, that the untimely died, 
Thro’ her vain drefs, which caught the 
fparrow’s eye. 
MoRAL. 
Tuus pride and drefs we often find the 
{nare, 
By which men triumph o’er the unguarded 
fair. 


POETIC ADDRESS, 


Written by the Princefs AMELIa, and 
fpoken by Mr. ELuistTon, at a Fete 
given by her Majesty at Weymouth, 
on the 1ft of Auguit. 

(To the Kina.) 

WELCOME, my liege! my ever-ho- 

nour’d lord ! 

Oh, were it mine, in aftion as in word, 

My zeal, my loyalty, my duteous love, 

To thee, fupport of all the worid, to prove! 

Blefs’d be the pow’r, eternally ador’d, 

Who, to our pray’rs, our King, our fhield, 

reftor’d ! 

See, ev’ry {peaking countenance reveals 

The lively tran{port which the bofom feels ; 

See, the tlufh’d check, fo lately pale with 

fear, 

Receives the grateful, th’ ecltatic tear ; 

The quiv’ring lip, now trembling with de- 

light, 

Fain would articulate, define aright, 

How deep affeétion’s root ftill ftronger 

rows, 

Which, tothy worth, progreffive firmnefs 

owes, 

To teach to all mankind what man can be, 

Triymphant trials were referv’d for thee : 

Oh! that thy Herculean ftrength were un- 

confin’d, 

Extended o’er thy body as thy gen’rous 


mind ; 

Or that, thy health and precious life to 
thield, 

Each fubje&t of his own a fhare might 
yield— 

Had pow’r, as will, a portion to beftow ! 

I fpeak but what J feel, and what I know, 
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As o’er the countlefs riches of the mai nh 
Thy conqu'ring navy rides with proud 
didain ; 
In fearch of treafures which it values more, 
So doth thy noble fpirit greatly foar 
‘Bove earth!y glories and “bove: earthly: 
grace ; 
Though ftill friend, father, of the hu- 
man race. 
(To the Company, and Peopte,) 
Pour forth your raptures, loudly fweep 
the lyie, 
With all your {pirit, energy, and fire ; 
The os refpontive chords fhall itrike as 
oud, 
In meafures full, exultant, bold, and 
roud. 
Call on the hov’ring fhades of Minden’s 
plain, 
On Nelfon’s heroes, victors on the main, 
They'll join, they'll fwell the animated 
ave— 
This ~ they conquer’d, this all-glorious 
ay, 
Aufpicious, bleft, when Brunfwick’s line 
appear’d, 
Check'd fear, miftrutt—and fading hope 
uprear’d : 
Long may its virtues fave; long, long, 
prevail ! 
Long may we cry, *Oh, Men of Eng 
land, hail !” 


ODE To THE BRAIN. 


MYSTERIOUS fource, and feat of fenfe, 
Whence all our wh mfies fpring, 

I now prefume, with bold pretence, 
Thy energies to fing. 

The Poets’ celebrated fount 
(Whate’er its title be, ) 

That fprung from old Parnaffus’ mount, 
Was but a type of thee. 


Thou art the true Pierian well, 
From which great Homer drank, 

And all th of bards that fince excel, 
Throws our the claflic rank. 

Thy infp ration Maro crown'd 
With everlaiting fame ; 

Hence lyric Horace lives renown'd 5 
Hence Milton’s epic name. 


-Hence Shak {peare ft'l! fupremely thines 


In the dramitic {phere ; 
Hence flow’d the {weet defcriptive lines, 
That fung the circling year. 

Hence Pope and Prior charm by turne 5 
Hence Goldfimith’s polith'd lays ; 
And hence, lamented, Scottif’ Burns- 

Thy recent claim to praife, 
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To thee, too, fentimental fource ! 
Each lofty Son of Profe 

Bis tale’s effeet—his moral’s forcem 
His varied beauties owes. 


Plutarch and Tacitus of yore 
Thy vifions did illume ; 

With many a fam’d Hiftorian more, 
Down to the days of Hume. 


Nor lefs indebted to thy aid 
Is Eloquence confefs'd ; 

From thee fhe learns to roufe, perfuade, 
And rule the human breait. 


Thou taught'ft Demofthenes’ tongue 
To lead the Grecian throng ; 
From thee thofe pow’rful periods fprung, 
That Cicero roll'd along. 
When Eloquence pours forth the tide 
Of argument fo clear, 
Thou art the inteile€tual guide 
That goveins its career. 
Philofophy, led by thy light, 
Her deep refearches makes ; 
Aftronomy ber boldeft flight 
Beneath thy guidance takes. 


Great Newton hence, on eagle wing, 
Through boundlefs 4) tems foar’d ; 
Hence lesrned Locke each hidden fpring 

And maze of mind explor’d. 


Whien Painting leads Talte’s raptur’d eye 
Her mimic icenes among ; 

When Mufic wakes the fymphony 
Of toul-entrancing fong. 


Thy siervous influence alone 
The zeft, the pleafure gives ; 

And Painting’s tint, and Mufic’s tone, 
From thee 1is charm receives. 


But, ah! if Melancholy’s clouds 
Obicure the mental fun— 

If round thy teat dittemper’d crowds 
Of wild conceptions run ; 


Then, Genius, Judgment, Fancy fink 
In the tremendous gloom, 

And madnets rends each focial link, 
Regardlefs of her doom ! 

‘Dromore. 


T. S. 


Verses to Lady Georaina Gorpon, 
with a prefent of Roszs. 


ROSES, that their fragrance drew 
Brom Aurora's finile and fport, 
Fly, Georgina, fly to yon, 
Sull a {weeter fmile to court. 
*Twas Anacrecn fung of old 
(Cupid ever lifps the fong) 
* Rofés in their bloom unfold 
Emprics that to love belong.” 
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Hence thy rofy cheek by morn, 
Hence thy lips of rofy dew, 

Hence the rofe-buds that adorn 
Treafures Love has lent to you. 


Such a guardian is the rofe 
Cupid's empire to maintain, 
Envy, malice, Cupid's foes, 
Touch its thorn, and die in pain, 
Thine, Georgina, is the flower 
Venus and the Mules prize ; 
It will never lofe its power 
While it meets Georgina’s eyes. 


Execy on J. H. Beatti£, Son of Dr, 
BeaTTtreE, Author of the Minitrel, &c. 


By J. L. Hunt. 


LOST, fainted fon of virtue and of worth, 
And haft thou breath’d thy gentle foul 
away ? 
Mutt heav’n fo foon demand thee from this 
earth— 
So foon demand thee to eternal day ? 
O, had it ftill, in pity to us all, 
Breath'd lively health into thy placid 
breaft, 
Vice had not ever triumph’d in our fall, 
Or = her hated fcorpions thorn'd our 
reft ! 
But man’s low dwelling was unworthy 
thee, 
Which heav’n perceiv’d, and op'd its 
arms above 3 
There fhall thine eyes their kindred {weet- 
nefs fee, 
And there thy breaft its kindred virtues 
love. 


And, tho’ thy feet fo foft, fo humbly trod 
Along life’s noilelefs, folitary vale, 
Thy thade thall walk, exalted by its God, 
Where courts and kings have panted but 
to kneel ! 
Say, can thy death by aught be duly wept, 
The fculptur’d tomb with worthy tears 
bedew'd? 
Shall fadd’ning vigils o’er thy hearfe be 
kept, 
And melting forrow at thy grave be 
woo'd ? 
Sad wit, forgetful of his wonted fmile, 
The figh onufual o’er thy turf thall pour, 
Philofophy be taught to weep a while, 
And ev’ry muiea fep’rate lofs deplore ! 
Farewell, meek moralitt—bleit bard, adieu! 
And life, jamented by a widow’d age, 
That life foon tnatching from our saptur'd 
view 


The gentle annals of its fpotlefs page ! 
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NAVAL INTELLIGENCE. 


From the London Gazette, July 28. 
Admiralty Office, July 28. 

Copy of a Letter from the Hon, William 
Cornwallis, Admiral of the Blue, &c. 
to Evan Nepean, E(q. dated off Uthant, 
the 23d init. 

Sir, 

I HAVE the honour of inclofing, for the 
lords commiffioners of the admuralty, a 
letter from capt. Brifbane, of his majefty’s 
fhip the Doris, who commands the frigates 
employed in watching the enemy’s fleet at 
the entrance of Brett Harbour, in which 
important fervice he has fhewn a great deal 
of zeal and enterpriie. 

This daring exploit appears to me to 
ftand as high in point of credit to his ma- 
jelty’s arms, and glory to thofe brave of- 
ficers and men who have fo nobly atchieved 
it, as any of the kind ever performed. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
W. CoRNWALLIS. 


Doris, off St. Matthews, 
Sir, July 22. 

T have the honour to inform you, that a 
‘moft daring and gallant enterprife was laft 
night undertaken by the boats of his ma- 
jelty’s thips Doris, Beaulieu, and Uranie, 
entirely manned by volunteers, under the 
direStion of lieut. Lofack of the Ville de 
Paris, whofe gallantry on the occafion 1s 
better felt than exprefled, who fucceeded in 
boarding and carrying the French National 
thip La Chevrette, mounting 20 guns, 
_ mannedand completely prepared with 450 
men, under the batteries in the bay of Ca- 
maret, and in the prefence of the combined 
feets of France and Spain. 

Any comments of mine would fall far 
fhort of the merit due to thofe gallant of- 
ficers, feamen, and marines employed upon 
this fervice: it is but juftice to fubjoin 
their names and qualities*, who have fo 
nobly added an additional luttre to his ma- 
jefty’s arms. 

I have moft fincerely to regret the lofs of 
the killed and wounded, but when com- 
pared with that of the enemy, it is compa- 
ratively fmall. I cannot conclude without 
returning my warmelt thanks to captains 
Poyntz and Gage for their judicious ar- 
rangements of their boats. I beg to men- 
tion that capt. Jervis, of his majeity’s thip 


* Ville de Paris. —Lieut. Lofack. 


Robuft, very handfomely fent his barge 
pinnace on this fervice ; likewife lieut. 
Spencer, who placed his Majefty’s hired 
cutter Telemachus in the Goulet, and 
prevented any affiftance, by boats, the 
enemy might have attempted. 
I have the honour to be, &c. 
C. BRISBANE. 
Total of the killed, wounded, and mif- 
fing in the boats of his majefty’s thips 
Doric, Beaulieu, Uranie, and Robuft.—_ 
11 killed, 57 wounded, and 1 miffing. 
Lift of thekilled and wounded on board 
La Chevrette.—Firft captain, 2 lieute- 
nants, 3 midfhipmen, 1 lieutenant of the 
troops, with 85 feamen and troops, killed. 
1 licutenant, 4 midfhipmen, with 57 fea- 
men and troops, wounded. 
C. BRisBang. 


From the London Gazette, Aug. 2. 
Admiralty Office, Aug. 1. 

Copy of a Letter from Rear Admiral Sir 
James Saumarez, to Evan Nepean, Efq. 
dated on board his Majetty’s Ship Cz- 
far, at Gibraltar, the 6th July, 101. 

Sir, 

T have to requeft you will be pleafed to 
inform my lords commiffjoners of the 
admiralty, that, conformably to my letter of 
yelterday’s date, I ftood through: the 
ftreights, with his majefty’s (quadron under 
my orders, with the intention of attackin 
three French line of battle hips and a fri- 
gate, that I had received information of 
being at anchor off Algeziras ; on open- 
ing Cabarcta Point, I found the hips lay 
at a confiderable diftance from the enemy's 
batteries, and having a leading wind up to 
them, afforded every reafonable hope of fuc- 
cefs in the attack. 

I had previoufly dire&ted captain Hood, 
in the Venerable, from his experience and 
knowledge of the anchorage, to lead the 
fquadron, which he executed with his ac- 
cultomed gallantry, and although it was 
not intended he fhould anchor, he found 
himfelf under the neceffity fo to do, from 
the wind’s failing, (a circumftance fo much 
to he apprehended in this country,) and to 
which circumftance I have to regret the 
want of fuccefs in this well-intended enter- 
prife; capt. Stirling anchored oppofite the 
inner fhip of the enemy, and brought the 


Doris.—Lieuts. Rofs, Crofbe, Clarke, and Burke; lieut. Rofe, of the marines. 
Beaulicu.—Lieut. Maxwell ; aéting lieut. Pafley ; lieut. Sinclair, of the marines. 
Uranie.—Lieut. Neville, and feveral midfhipmen from the different daips. 
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Pompée to aétion in the moft fpirited gal- 
Jant manner, whch was alfo followed by 
the commanders of every fhip in the iqua- 
dron. 

Captains Darby and Frrris, owing to 
light winds, were prevented for a confide- 
rable time from coming into aétion; at 
Jength the Hannibal getting a breeze, capt. 
Ferris had the mott tavour-ble profpe&t of 
being alongtide of one of the enemy's fh'ps, 
when the Hannibal unfortuna’ely took the 
ground, and I am extremely concerned to 
accquaint their lordthips, tht af.er having 
made every poflible etfort with this thip 
and the Audacious, to cover her from the 
enemy, I was under the neceffity to make 
fail, being atthe time only three cables’ 
Jength from one of the encmy’s batteries. 

My thanks are particularly due to all the 
captains, officers, and men under my or- 
ders : and although their endeavours have 
not been crowned with fuccefs, I truft the 
thouland fpectators from his majefty’s gar- 
rifon, and alfo the furrounding coatt, will do 
juitice to their valour and intrepidity, which 
was not to be checked by the fire from the 
numerous batteries, however formidable, 
that furround Algeziras. 

I feel it incumbent on me to ftate to 
their lordfhips the great merits of capt. 
Brenton, of the Cafar, whofe cool judg- 
mient and intrepid conduét, I will venture 
to pronounce, were never furpaffed. I alfo 
beg leave to recommend to their lordfhips’ 
notice my flag-lieutenant Mr. Philip Du- 
marefq, who has ferved with me from the 
commencement of this war, and is a moft 
deferving officers Mr. Lamborne and 
the other lieutenants are alfo entitled to 
great praife, as well as capt. Maxwell of 
the marines, and the officers of his corps 
ferving on board the Cewifar. 

The enzmy’s hhips conlifted of two of 
$4 guns, and one 74, with a large frigate 5 
two of the former are aground, and the 
whole are rendered totally untferviceable. 


I cannot clofe this letter without render- - 


ing the moft ample juftice to the great bra- 
very of capt. Ferris: the lofS in his thip 
muft have been very confidersble both in 
officers and men ; but I have the fatisfac- 
tion to be informed, that his majeily has 
not lott fo valuable an officer. 
I have the honour to be, &c, 
James SauMAREZ. 
- The hon. capt. Dundas, of in's majeliy’s 
polacre the Calpe, made his veffel as uieful 
as poffible, and kept up a fpitited fire on 
one of the enemy’s batteries. I have alfo 
to exprefs my approbation of lieut. Janver- 
in, commander of the gun-boats, who hav- 
7 
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ing joined me with intelligence ferved as 
volunteer on board the Czar. 


Copy of a Letter from Rear Admiral Sir 
James Saumarez, dated on board his 
Majetiy’s Ship Cafar, Gibraltar Mole, 
roth July, to Evan Nepean, Efq. 

Sir, 

I herewith inclofe the copy of a letter 
from captain Ferris, of his majefty’s late 
fhip Hannibal, which I requeft you will 
pleafe to jay before their lordfhips ; and I 
have only to exprefs my deep regret that his 
well-meant endeavours to bring his fhip to 
clofe a&tion fhould have occalioned {0 fe- 
vere a lofs. J. SAUMAREZ. 

Sir, Algeziras, July 7. 

T have little more to tell you of the fate 
of his majefty’s thip Hannibal than yourfelf 
muft have obferved, only, that from the 
number of batteries and fhips, gun- boats, 
&c. we had to encounter, our guns foon 
got knocked up; and I found it mpoffible 
to do any thing, either for the prefervation 
of the thip, or for the gocd of the fervice, 
our boats, fails, rigging, and {prings being 
al! fliot away ; and having fo many killed 
and wounded, which will appear by the 
annexed |ift, I thought it prudent to ftrike, 
and thereby preferve the lives of the brave 
men that remained. 

Had I been fuccefsful in the view before 
me, previous to the fhip’s taking the 
ground, my prailes of the conduét cf my 
officers and fhip’s company could not have 
exceeded their merits; but I have, note 
withtanding, the fatisfaétion to fay, that 
every order was obferved and carried into . 
execution with that promptitude and ala 
crity becoming Britifh officers and feamen. 

Tam, &c. (Signed) S. Ferris. 

Rear Admiral Sur James Saumarez, &c. 

A Lit of the killed and wounded on 
board his Majefty’s Ships under the 
command of Rear Admiral Sir James 
Saumarez, .Bart. in the Attack of the 
French Squadron and Spanifh Batteries 
in Algezivas Bay, the 6th of July. 
Celar.—William Grave, 6 feamen, 2 

marines, killed ; George William Folter, 

boat{wain, 17 feamen, 1 boy, 6 marines, 
wovn.ed; Richard Bett, matters mate, 

7 {onen, miffing, Total 42. 
Pompée. — Mr. Roxburgh, matter, Mr. 

Steward, midfhipman, 10 feamen, 3 ma- 

rines, killed ; Richard Cheefeman, Arthur 

Stapledon, and Thomas Innes, lieute- 

nants, Mr. Curry and Mr. Hillier, maf- 

ter’s mates, J. Hibberd, midthipman, 53 

feamen, 19 marines, wounded, Total $4. 
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Spencer. —R. Spencer, volunteer (rf 
clais), 5 feamen, killed ; Jot. Chitterton, 
midthipman, feamen, 3 marines, 
wounded. Total-33. 

Venerable. —W. Gibbons, midfhipman, 
7 feamen, killed; Syiveiter Auitin aad 
Martin Collins, midfhipmen, 20 feamen, 
3 marines, wounded. Toral 33. 

Hannibal —J. D.  Withims, — firt 
Jieutenant of marines, David Lindicy, cap- 
tain’s clerk, 68 iesmen, 5 miariacs, killed; 
hieut. J. Turner, J. ‘Wood, maiter, A. 
Dadgeon, midthipman, George Dunford, 
lieutenant of marines, 44 fCamen, 14 ma- 
rines, wounded ; 6 feamen, milling. Toe- 
tal 143. 

Audacious.—8 feamen, killed; J. W. 
Day, lieutenant of marines, 25 icamen, 6 
marines, wounded. ‘Total go. 

Total—375 killed, wounded, and mif- 


fing. 


23 


(Signed) J. SAuUMAREZ. 
The London Gazette Extraordinary. 
Admiralty Office, Aug. 3. 

LIEUTL. Philip Dumeretq, of his ma- 
jelly’s dhip Caefar, arrived fait night with 
ditpatches from Rear Admiral Sir J. Sau- 
maiez, Bart. of which the followmg are 
copies : 

Ceefar, off Cape Trafalgar, 
Sir, July 13. 

It has pleafed the Aimighty to crown the 
exertions of this {quadvon with the moft de- 
cifive fuccefs over the enemies of their 
country. 

The three French line of battle thips dif- 
abled in the aétion of the 6th init. off Al- 
geziras, were, on the Sth, reinforced by a 
{quadron of five Spanifh line of battle thips 
under the cominand of Don Juan Jeaquin 
de Moreno, anda French thip of 74 guns, 
weating a broad pendant, befides three frie 
gates, and an incredible number of gun- 
boats and other vefleis, and got under 
fail yelterday morning, together with his 
majelly’s late fhip Hanmibal, which they 
had fuccecded in getting off the fhoal on 
which the ftruck. 

{ almoft deipaired of having a fufficient 
force in readimnets to oppole to fuch num- 
bers, but, through the great exertions of 
capt. Brenton, the «fficers and men be- 
Jonging to the Ceelir, the th p was in reads- 
nefsto warp out of the Mole’ yeileiday 
morning, and got under weigh iimedi- 
ately after with ali the fquadion except 
the Pompé:, which fhip had not had ume 
to get in her matis, 

Confiding in the zeal and intrepidity of 
the officers aad men & had the happinels to 
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ferve with, I determined, if poMfible, to obs 
ftruct the paflage of this vety powerful 
force to Cadiz. Late in the evening I ob- 
ferved the enemy's ihips to have cleared 
Cabareta Point, and at eight I bore up 
with the fquadron to (tand after them. 
His majetty’s fhip Superb being ftationed 
ahead of the Caelar, I directed capt. 
Keate to make fail and attack the tternmoft 
fips in the enemy’s rear, ufing his endeas 
vours to keepin fhore of them. At eleven 
the Sup-rb opened hier fire clofe to the enee 
my’s fps, and on the Czefur’s coming up 
and preparmg to engage a three-decker 
that had hauled her wind, fhe was perceive 
ed to have taken fire, and the flames have 
ing communicated toa fhip to leeward of 
her, both were foon in a blaze, and pres 
fented a moft awful fight. No poflibility 
exiiting of offering the leaft affitiance in fo 
dittrefing a fituaticn, the Caelar paffed to 
clofé with the fhip engaged by the Superb 5 
but by the cool and determined fire kept 
upon her, which mutt ever refieé&t the highe 
eit credit on that fhip, the enemy’s thip 
was completely filenced, and foon after 
hauled down her colours. 

The Venerable and Spencer having at 
this time come up, I bore up after the ene« 
my, who were carrying a prefs of fail, 
ftanding out of the ttraits, and loft fight of 
them duving the night. It b ew exceffively 
hard till day-light, and in the morning the 
only fhips in company were the Venerable 
and Thames ahead of the Czlar, and one 
ofthe French fhips at fome diftance from 
them, ftanding toward the fhoals of Conil, 
befide the Spencer attern coming up. 

Al'l the fhips immediately mase fail with 
a freth breeze, but as we approached, the 
wind fuddenly failing, the Venerable was 
alone able to bring her to a&tion, which 
capt. Hood did in the moft gallant manner, 
and had neaily filenced the French thip, 
when hs main matt (which had been bee 
fore wounded) was unfortunately thot 
away, and it coming nearly calm, the 
enemy’s {hip was enabled to get off withe 
out any potlib:lity of following her, 

The Ingh:tt praif’ is due to capt. Hood, 
the officers and men of the Venerable, for 
their ipirit and gallantry in the akon, 
which entitled them to be ter iuccels. The 
Finch thip was an $4, with additional 
guns on the gunwale, 

! his action was’ fo near the fhore, that 
the Venerable ftruck on one of the thuals, 
but was focn ofter got off, and taken in 
tow by the Thames, byt with the lots of 
ali her matts. 

The enemy's thips are now in fight te 
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the weflward, ftanding in for Cadiz. The 
Superb and Audacious, with the captured 
fhip are alfoin fight, with the Carlotta 
Poituguefe frigate, commanded by capt. 
Crautord Duncan, who very handfomely 
came out with the fquadron, and has 
been of the greateft affittance to capt. 
Keats, in ftaying by the enemy’s fhip cap- 
tured by the Superb. 

Iam proceeding with the fquadron for 
Rofier bay, and thall proceed the moment 
the hips are refitted to refume my ftation. 

No praifes that I can bettow are ade- 
quate to the merits of the officers and 
fhips’ companies of all the fquidron, par- 
ticularly for their uniemitted exertions in 
refitting the fhips at Gibraltar, to which, 
in a great degree, is tobe afcribed the fuc- 
cefs of the fqua:lron againit the enemy. 

Although the Spencer and Audacious 
had not the good fortune to partake of this 
aétion, I have no doubt of their exertion, 
had they come up in time to clofe with 
the enemy’s thips. 

My thanks are alfo due to capt. Holles 
of the Thaines, and tothe hon. capt. Dun- 
das of the Calpe, whofe affiftance was par- 
ticularly uleful to capt. Keats in fecuring 
the enemy’s thip, and enabling the Superb 
to fland after the fquadron, in cafe of hav- 
ing been enabled to renew the aétion. 

I herewith enclofe the names of the ene- 
my’s fhips. 

I have the honour to he, &c. 
(Signed) J. SAUMAREZ. 
Evan Nepean, Efq. 


Lift of the Spanifh Squadron that arrived 
at Cadiz from Ferrol on the 25th of 
April, under the command of Don Joa- 
quin de Moreno, (Lieutenant-General) 
as Vice Admiral, and proceeded to Al- 
gezir.s Bay, the gth of July. 


Real Carlos, of 112 guns, capt. Don J. 
Efquerra. 

san Hermnenegildo, of 112 guns, capt. 
Don J. Emparan. 

San Fernando, of 94 guns, capt. Don 
3 Malina. 

Argonaut, of 80 guns, capt. Don, J. 
Hariera. 

San Aucuftin, of 74 guns, capt. Don 
R. Jopere. 

San Antorio of 74 guns, under French 
colours, taken by the Superb. 

Wanton, Frevch luager, of 12 guns. 

The admiral’: fhip the Real Carlos, and 
the San Hermen gl o, were the two {hips 
that wok fire anc b ew up. 

(Sig-ed) = J. SAUMAREZ, 


Cefar, off Trafalgars 
Sir, July 14. 

I herewith enclofe, for their lordfhips’ 
further information, the ftatement I have 
received from capt. Keats, to whom the 
greateit praife is due for his gallant condu& 
on the fervice alluded to. 

Capt Hood’s merits are held in too high 
eftimation to reccive additional Juftre from 
any praifés I can beftow ; but I only do 
juitice to my own feelings when I obferve, 
that in no inftance have I known fuperior 
bravery to that difplayed by him on this 
occafion. 

I have the honour tobe, &c. 
Evan Nepean. J. SAUMAREZ. 
Superb, off Cape Trafalgar, 

Sir, July 13. 

Purfuant to your direétions to {tate the 
particulars of the Superb’s fervices laft 
night, I have the honour to inform you, 
that in confequence of your directions to 
make fail up to and engage the fternmoft 
of the enemy’s fhips, at half paft eleven I 
found myfelf abreaft of a Spanifh three- 
decked fhip (the Real Carlos, as appears by 
report of fome furvivors), which, having 
brought in one with two other fhips nearly 
line abreaft, I opened my fire upon at not 
more than three cables’ lengih; this evi- 
dently produced good effect, as well in this 
fhip as the others abreaft of her, which 
foon began firing on each other, and at 
times on the Superb. 

In about a quarter of an hour, I per- 
ceived the thip I was engaging, and which 
had loft her foretop-moft, to be on fire, 
upon which we inftantly ceafed to moleft 
her, and I proceeded on to the fhip next at 
hand, which proved to be theSan Antonio, 
of 74 guns, and 730 men, commanded 
by the Chef de Divifion Le Rey, under 
French colours, wearing a broad pendant, 
and manned nearly equally with French 
and Spanifh feamen, and which, after 
fome action (the Chef being wounded), 
itruck her colouis. 

I learn from the very few furvivors of 
the fhips that caught fire and blew up, 
(which, in an open boat reached the Su- 
perb at the time fhe was tak:ng poffeffion 
of the San Antonio,) that in the confufion 
of the aétion the Hermenegildo, (a fir 
rate alfo,) miftaking the Real Carlos tor 
an enemy, ran on board her, and fhared 
her melancholy fate. 

Services of this nature cannot well be 
expected to be performed without fome lofs, 
but though we have to lament that lieut. 

E. Walicr and 1g{eamen and marines have 
been wounded, moit of them feverely, still 
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there is reafon to rejoice that this is the ex- 
tent of our lofs. 

I received able and aétive affiftance from 
Mr, Samuel Jackfon, the firft lieutenant, 
and itis my duty toreprefent to you, that 
the officers of all def-riptions, feamen, and 
marines, conduéted themfelves with the 
greatelt fteadinei’s and gallantry. 

1 have the honour to be, &c. 
R. G. KEaATE. 
Sir James Saumarez, Bart. 


From the London Gazette, Aug. 4. 
Admiralty Office, Aug. 4, 1801. 

A letter from capt. Manly Dixon intro- 
duces the following :— 

His Majeity’s Ship Speedy, off Bar- 
celona, May 6, Caftello 
Sir, Ferro, N 4 miles. 

I have the p'eature to inform you, that 
the floop T have the honour to command, 
after a mutual chace and warm aétion, 
has captured a Spanifh x-beck frigate, of 
32 guns, twenty-two long twelve-pound- 
ers, eight nines, and two heavy carronades, 
named the Gamo, commanded by Don 
Francifco de ‘Torris, manned by 319 naval 
officers, feamen, fupernumeraries, and ma- 
riness—The gieat dilparity of force ren- 
dering it neceifiry to adopt fome mealure 
that might prove decilive, I refolved to 
board, and, with lieut. Parker, the hon. 
Mr. Cochrane, the boatfwain, and crew, 
boarded ; when, by the impetuolity of the 
attack, we forced them inilantly to ttrike 
their colours.—=I have to lament in board- 
ing the lols of one man only, the fevere 
wounds received by lieut. Parker, both 
from mufketry and the fword, one wound 
received by the boat{wain, and one feaman. 
I muit be permitted ‘o fay, there could not 
be greater regularity nor more coo! deter- 
mined conduct fhewn by the men, than by 
the crew of the Specdy.—Lieur. Parker, 
whom I beg leave to recommend to their 
lordthips notice, as well as ihe hon. Mr. 
Cochrane, deferve all the approbation that 
can be beftowed. Theexertions and good 
conduét of the boatfwain, carpenter and 
petty officers, I acknowledge with pleafure, 
as well as the fkill and attention of Mr. 
Guthrie, the (urgeon. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
CocHRANE. 
Litt of killed, wounded, &c. 
Speedy’s force at the commencement of the 
action.—54. cthcers, men, and boys.— 

3 killed and 8 wounded.—14 four- 

pounders (guns). 

Gamo’s force at the commencement of the 
action.—274. officers, feamen, boys, 
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and fupernumeraries: 45 marines.—= 
Total 219.—Don Francitco de Torrisy 
the boatfwain, and 13 men, killed; 42 
wounded.——32 guns. 


From the Londen Gazette, Aug. 8. 
Admualty Office, Aug. 8, 1801. 
Copy ofa Let.er from Lord Vi.count Nelfon, 

K. B. Vice Admiral of the Blue, &c. 

to Evan Nepean, Efq. dated on board 

his Majetty’s thip Medufa, off Bou- 
logne, the 4th inftant. 
Sir, 

The enemy’s veficls, brigs, and flats 
(lugger-rigged) and a {chooner, twenty 
four in number, were this morning, at 
daylight, arfchored in a lise in front of the 
town of Boulogne ; the wind being favour- 
able for the bombs to at, I made the fignal 
for them to weigh, and to throw fhells at 
the veffels, but as little as poffible to annoy 
the town; the captains placed their fhips 
in the bett poffible pofiticn, and, ina few 
hours, three of the flats anda brig were 
funk : and, in the courfe of the morning, 
fix were on fhore, evidently much d.m- 
aged. At fix in the evening, being high 
water, five of the vellels which had been 
a ground hauled with difficulty into the 
Mole, the others remained under water ; 
I believe the whole of the veffels would 
have gone infide the Pier, but for want of 
water. 

What damage the enemy have fuftained, 
beyond what we fee, is impoffible to tell. 
The whole of this affair is of no further 
confequence, than to fhew the enemy they 
cannot, with impunity, come outfide their 
ports. i 

The officers of artillery threw the thells 
with great skill, and I am forry to fay that 
captain Fyers of the Royal Artillery, is 
{lightly wounded in the thigh by the burft- 
ing of an enemy’s fhell, and two feamen 
are alfo wounded. 

A flat gun-veffel is this moment funk. 

Iam, &c. 
NeLsON and BRONTE, 


From the London Gazette, Aug. 18. 
Admiralty Office, Aug. 18, 1801. 
Copy of a Letter from Lord Viicount Nel- 

fon, K. B. Vice-Admiral of the Blue, 

&c. to Evan Nepean, Efq. dated on 

boaid the Medula, off Boulogne, Aug. 

36, 1801. 

Sir, 

HAVING judged it proper to attempt 
bringing off the enemy’s floulla, moored 
in the front of Boulogne, [ direéted the 
attack to be made.by four divifions of 
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boats for boarding, under the command 
of captains Somerville, Cotgrave, Jones, 
and Parker, and a divifion of howitzer 
boats under capt. Corn. The boats put 
off from the Medufa at half-jatt eleven 
o'clock lait night in the beit poflible order, 
and before one o'clock this morning the 
firing began, and I had, from the j. dze- 
ment of the officers, and the zeal and gal- 
Jantry of every man, the moft perfeét con- 
fidence of complete fuccefs, but the dark- 
nefs of the night, with the tide and haif 
tide, fepaiated the divifions, and from all 
Not arriving at the Lame happy moment with 
capt. Parker, is to be attributed the failure 
of fuccels ; but [ beg to be perfecily under- 
ftood that not the fmalleft blame att:ches 
itfelf to any perion ; for although the civi- 
fions did not arrive together, yeteach (ex- 
cept the fourth divifion, which could not 
be got up before day) made a fuccefsful 
attack on that part of ihe enemy they fell 
in with, and aétually tock pofleflion of 
many brigs and flats, and cut their cables, 
but many of them being aground, and 
the moment of the baitle’s ceafing .on 
board them, the veffils were filled with 
vollies Upon vollies of mufketry, the ene- 
my being perfectly regardleis of their own 
men, who muft have fuff-red equally with 
us. it was therefore impoflible to remain on 
board even to burn them; but allow me 
to fay, who have feen much fervice this 
war, that more determined pelervering 
courage I never witneffed, and that nothing 
but the impoffibility of being fuccefsful, 
from the caufes I have mentioned, could 
have prevented me from having to congra- 
tulate thew lordthips ; but although in va- 
lue the lofs of fuch gallant and good men is 
incalculable, yet, in point of numbers, it has 
fallen thort of my expectations. I mutt 
alia beg leave to ttate, that greater zeal and 
ardent defire to diftinguith themflvés by an 
attack on the enemy was never fhewn than 
by allthe captains, officers, and crews of 
al] the different defcriptions of veflels under 
my command. 

The commanders of the Hunter and 
Greyhound revenue cutters went in their 
boats in the moft handfome and gallant 
manner tothe attack. Among the many 
brave men wounded, I have with the deep- 
eft regret to place the name of my gallant 
good friend and able affiitant capt. Ed- 
ward T. Parker; alfo my flag lieut. Fre- 
derick Langford, who has ferved with me 
many years ; they were both wounded in 
attempting to board the French Commo- 
dore. To capt. Gore of the Meduia I 
feel the highelt obligations; and when 


their lordfhips look at the lofs of the Me 
dufa on this occafion, they will agree with 
me, that the honour of my flag, and the 
caute of the'r king and country, could never 
have been placed in more gallant hands, 
Cap ain Bedford of the Leyden, with capt. 
Gore very hindiomely volunteered their 
fervices to ferve under a mafter and com. 
masder; but I did not think it fair to the 
Jatrer, and I enty mention 1 to mark the zeal 
of thof: officers. From the nature of the 
attack only a few proners were made 3 a 
lieutenant, etght feamen, and eight toldicrs, 
are all they bicught off. Herewith T fend 
the reports of the feveral commanders of 
divifons, and a return of killed «and 
wounded. 
Lhave the honour to be, &e. 
NEtson and BRONTE 
P. S. Captain Som-rville was the fenior 
matter and commander empicyed. 


Eugenie, off Boulogne, 
My Lord, Aug. 16. 

Tn obed-ence to your lordihin’s ¢:refion 
to {tate the proceedings of the firft d:vifion 
of boats which you did me the honour to 
place under my command, for the purpofe 
of attacking the enemy’s flotilla in the bay 
of Boulogne, I. beg leave to acquaint you, 
that after leaving the Medufa laft night, I 
found myfeif, on getting on fhore, carried 
conliderably, by the rapidity of the tide, to 
the eaftward of the above-mentioned place 5 
and firiding that I was not likeiy to reach 
it in the order prefcribed, I gave directions 
for the boats to calt each other off. By fo 
doing, I was enabled to get to the enemy's 
flotiila a little before the dawn of day, and in 
the beft order pottible atta: ked, clole to the 
pier head, a brig, hich, after a fharp con- 
teft, Tcarried. Previous to fo doing, her 
cables were cut ; but I was preventca from 
towing her out by her being fecured with a 
chain, and in confequence of a very heavy 
fire of mufquetry and*grape fhot that was 
directed at us from the hore, three luggers, 
and another brig within half piftol fot ; 
and not feeing the leaft profpect of being 
able to get her off, 1 was obliged to aban- 
don her, and puth out of the bay, as it was 
then completely day light. 

The undaunted and refolute behaviour 
of the officers, feamen, and marines, was 
unparalleled ; and I have to lament the lois 
of feveralof thofe brave men, a lilt of whom 
T enclofe you herewith. 


I have the honour to be, &c. 
P. SOMERVILLE. 
Lord Vifcount Nelfon, K. B, 
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Medufa, off Boulogne, 
My Lord, Aug. 16. 

After ihe comp'ete arrangement which 
was made, the perfe good anderfanding 
and regulaity with which the boats you 
did me the honour to. put under my com- 
mand left the Medufa, L hive an anxious 
feeling toexplain to your lordthip the fa:l- 
ure of our enterprife, that, on its outiet, 
promied every fuccefs. 

Agreeable to your lordthip’s inftruc- 
tions, I proceeded with the econd divilion 
of the boats under my direction (the half 
of which were under the dircétion of heut. 
Wuhams, lenior of the Medufi,) to at- 
tack the part of the enemy's flotiila ap- 
pointed-for me, and at half patt twelve had 
the gcod fortune to find myfelt clofe to 
them, when I ordered hieut. Williams, 
with his fub-divifion, to puf on to attack 
the veffels to the northward of me, while 
I, with the others, run alongfide a large 
brig off the Mole Head, wearing the Com- 
modore’s pendant.—It is at this moment 
I fee! mytfelf at a lois for words to do jul- 
tice to the officers and crew of the Medula, 
who were in the buat with me, and to 
lieut. Langford, the officers and crew.of 
the fame fhip, who nobly feconded us in 
the barge, until ail her crew were killed 
or wounded ; and to the honourable Mr. 
Cartheart, who commanded the Medu- 
fa cutter, and fuftained the attack with 
the greatet inivepidity, until the defperate 
fiiuation I was left in obliged me to call 
him to the affiftance of the fufferers in my 
boat. 

The boats were no fooner alongfide 
than we attempted to board: but a very 
firong netting, traced up to ber lower 
yards, baffed alFour endeavours, and an 
inttantancovs difcharge of her guns and 
fmal! arms, from about two hundred fo!- 
diers on her gunwale, knocked myfelf, Mr. 
Kirby, the maier of the Medufa, and Mr. 
Gore, a midfhipman, with two thirds of 
the crew, upon our backs into the boat, 
all either killed or wounded defperately, 
the barge and cutter being on the outfide, 


_ fheered off with the tide, but the flat boat in 


which I was, hung alongfide, and as there 
was not an officer or man left to govern 
her, mutt have fallen into the hands of 
the enemy, had not Mr. Cathcart taken 
her in tow, and carried her off. 

Mr, Williams Jed his fub-divifion up 
to the enemy with the moft intrepid gallant- 
try, took one lugger, and attacked a brig, 
while his crews, [ am concerned to fay, 
fuffered equally with ourfelves, nearly 
the whole of his boat’s crew were killed 
or wounded; lieutenant Pelley, who 


commanded the Medufa’s Jaunch, and the 
hon.-Mr. Maitland, midfhipman, were 
feverely wounded ; and Mr. William Brit 
tow, matter’s mate, in the Medula’s cute 
ter, under lieut. S:ewart, was killed. 

I now feel it my duty to aflure your 
lordfiyp, that nothing could furpafs the 
zeal, courage, and readinefs of every de- 
feription of officer and man under my 
command : and [ am forry that my words 
fall fhort of their merits, though we could 
not accomplifh the object we were order 
ed to. 

I have the honour to be, &c, 
(Signed) Epwarp I. PaRKER. 
Lord Vifcount Nelfon, &c. 
Ganet, Aug. 16, 180%. 
My Lord, 

On the night of the rsth inft. the 
third divifion of boats which I had the 
honour to command, aflembled on board 
his majefty’s fhip York, agreeable to your 
lordthip’s directions, and +t eleven P. Me 
by fignal trom the Medufa, proceeded, 
withont lofs of time, to attack the enemy’s 
flotilla, off Boulogne, as dined by your 
lordthip 5 and as i thought it mott ad- 
vileable to endeavour to redu-e the largeft 
velicl firft, I loft no time in making the 
attack : but int contequence of my leading 
the divifion, andthe enemy opening a heavy 
fire from feveral batteries, thought it ade 
vfeable to give the enemy as little time as 
p ffible, cut the tow-rope, and did not 
wait for the other boats, fo that it was 
fome little time before the heavy boats 
could get up; receivid fo many fhots 
though the b.at’s bottom, that I fcon 
found her in a finking ftace, and as it 
was not poffible to ttop fo many fhot 
holes, was obliged with the men, to take 
to another boat, and have the pleafu:e to 
acquaint your lo:dfhip, that I received par~ 
ticular fupport from the boats of his ma- 
jetty’s fhip York, which foon came up 
with the xeft of the divifion I had the 
honour to command ; but find'ng no prof- 
peé&t of fuccets, and the number of men 
killed and wounded in the different boats, 
and the conftant fire from the fhore of 
grape and finall arms, thought it ‘for the. 
good of his majefty’s fervice to withdraw 
the boais between two and thiee in the 
morning, as we could not board her, al- 
though every effort was made. 

T have the honour to be, &c. 
(Signed) Issaac COTGRAVE, 
Lord Vilcount Nelfon, kK. B. &c. 
His Majefty’s thip fis, 
My Lord, Sunday, Aug. 16. 1801. 

In cor fequence of direélions received 

fron your iorfhip, J, lat night, on the 
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fignal being made on board the Medofa, 
left this fhip with the boats of the fourth 
divifion, formed with two clofe lines, and 
immediately joined the other divifions un- 
der the fiern of the Medufa, and from 
thence proceeded to put your lor ifhip’s or- 
der into execution, attacking the_weltern- 
moft part of the enzmy’s floulla ; but not- 
withftanding every exertion made, owing 
to the rapidity of the tide, we could not, 
until near day-light, get to the wefeward 
of any part of the enemy’s line; on ap- 
proachiog the eaftern part of which, in 
order to affift the firit divifion then engag- 
ed, we met them returning. Under thele 
circumftances, and the day breaking apace, 

Ijudged it prudent to direct the officers 

commanding the different boats to return 

to their :efpective fhips. 
I have tie honour to be, &c. 
Ros. JONES. 

P. S. None killed or wounded on board 
any of the fourth divifion. 

Lord Viicount Nelfon, x. B. &c. 

Difcovery, off Boulogne, 
My Lord, 16ih Aug. 1808. 

T beg leave to make my report to your 
Jordfhip of the four howitzer boats that I 
had the honour to command, in the attack 
of the enemy Jait night. 

Having led in to fupport capt. Parker’s 
divifion, keeping between his lines until the 
eneiny opened their fire on him, we keeping 
on toward the pier until [ was aground in 
the headmoft beat, then opened our fire, 
and thiew about e ght fhells into it 5 but, 
from the ftiength of the tide coming out of 
the harbour, were not able to keep our fta- 
tion off the Picr head, but continued our 
fire on the camp, until the enemy's fire had 
totally flackened, and capt. Parker's divi- 
fion had paffed without me. I beg leave to 
mention to your lo:dthip, that I was ably 
fupported by the other boats. Caprain 
Broom and hieut. Beam of the royal artil- 
Jery, did every thing .in their power to an- 
noy the enemy. ‘The other officers of ar- 
tillery were detached in the other four 
howitzer boats. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
Joun Conn. 

Lord Vifcount Nelfon, kK. B. &c. 

An Account of Officers, Seamen, and Ma- 
rines killed and wounded in the Boats 
of his Majelty’s Ships and Veffels in the 
attack of the French Flotilla, moored 
before Boulogne, on the night of the 
asth Augult, 1801. 

Firft Divifion. 
Leyden.—8 feamen, 3 marines, killed ; 


5 officers, 20 feamen, 3§ marines, 
wounded, Total 51. 

Eugenie.—3 feamen, killed; 1 officer, 5 
feamen, wounded. Total 9. 
Jamaica.—1 officer, 3 feamen, killed ; 

1 officer, 4 feamen, 4 marines, wounded. 

Total 13. 


Second Divifion. 
Medufa.—z2 officers, 14. feamen, 4. mae 
rines, killed ; 5 officers, 24. feamen, 6 mas 
rines, wounded. Total 55. 
Queenborough (cutter). feaman, 
killed ; 6 feamen, wounded. Total 7. 
Minx.—1 officer, wounded. 


hird Divifion. 

York.—1 officer, 2 feamen, killed; x 
officer, 10 feamen, 5 marines, wounded, 
Total 19. 

Gannet.—1 feaman, killed; 2 feamen, 
wounded. Total 3. 

Ferriter.—3 feamen, wounded. 

Providence.—-3 feamen, wounded. 

Expreis.—4 seamen, wounded, 

Explofion.—1 feaman, killed; 2 fea~ 
men, wounded, Total 3. 

Difcovety.—1 feaman, wounded, 


Fourth Divifion. 
None killed or wounded. 


Total.—4 officers, 33 feamen, 7 mae 
rines, killed ; 14 officers, 84 feamen, 
30 marines, wounded. Total 172, 


Names of officers kijled and wounded. 
Leyden.—Lieutenants Thomas Oliver, 


Frane:s Dickenfon, badly 5 capt. Young, 
of the marines, badly ; Mr Francis Bur- 
ney, matter’s mate ; Mr. Samuel Spratley, 
midithipman, wounded, 

Eugenie —Mr. William Baffet, aéting 
licu'enant, wounded. 

Jamaica—Mr. Alexander Rutherford, 
mitter’s-mate, killed ; lieutenant Jeremiah 
Skelton, wounded. 

Medufa.—Mr. William Gore, Mr. 
W. Briftow, midfhipmen, killed ; captain 
Edward Thornbrough Parker, lord Nel- 
fon’ s aid-de-camp. Lieutenants Charles 
Pelley, Frederick “Langford ; Mr. Wil- 
liam Kuby, mafter; the hon. Anthony 
Maitland, midflipman, wounded, 

York.—Mr. Berry, — midthipman, 
killed ; Mr. Brown, gunner, wounded. 

Mr. Richard Wilkinfon, commander of 
the Greyhound Revenue Cutter, wounded 5 
and one feaman belonging to the Grey- 
hound, likewife wounded. 

NELSON and BRONTE. 
Medufa, Aug. 16, 1801. 
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London Gazette Extraordinary, Aug 23. 


Downing. ftreet, Auguit 22. 

DISPATCHES (in duplicate) of which 
the following are copies, have this day 
been received at the office of the right hon. 
lord Hobart, one of his majefty’s principal 
fecretaries of ftate from lieutenant-general, 
the hon. fir John Hely Hutchinfon, x. B. 
tranfinitted in a letter from the earl of El- 
gin, to the right hon. lord Hawkefbury. 


Extra&t of a Difpatch from the Earl of 
Elgin, to Lord Hawkefbury, dated 
Conftantinople, July 18. 


I have the fatisfa&tion of acquainting 
your lordfhip, that the inclofed letters to 
Jord Hobart contain the intelligence of the 
furrender of Grand Cario to the combined 
forces under general Hutchinfon, the vizir 
and the captain Pacha. 


Head-quarters, Camp before Gizeh, 
My Lord, June 21. 

I have nothing.new or of very effential 
importance to communicate, but I will 
avail myfelf of the opportunity of a mef- 
fenger going to Conftantinople, to inform 
you that we are now encamped near Gizeh, 
which is on the oppofite fide of the river 
to Cairo. We mean to erect batteries in 
the courfe of twenty-four hours: it can- 
not hold out long, as it is a very weak 
place ; but it covers a bridge of commu- 
nication which the French have over the 
Nile, and it is therefore éffential to us to 
have it in our poffeffion. This operation 
cannot laft above four or five days at moft : 
I then mean to crofs the river and join the 
army of the grand vizir; who is at prefent 
encamped very near Cairo: we hall then 
befiege the place, which is garrifoned by 
4 or 5000 French, but their works are 
very extended, and would require a much 
greater number of men to defend them, 
Great delays have heen occafioned in this 
operation from the low ftate of the river, 
and from the bar of the Nile at Rofetta, 
which is frequently impaffable for ten days 
together, fo that our march has been much 
retarded, The difficulty of procuring 
provifions for the army, and the obftacles 
which we encountered in bringing the 
heavy artillery up the river, (which has 
not yet heen entirely accomplithed, have 
been very great. However, we have now 
a lufficiency to begin the fiege. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
(Signed) J. H. HUTCHINSON. 
To the might hon. Lord Hobart. 


Head-quarters, Camp before Gizeh, 
My Lord, June 29. 

The combined armies advanced on both 
fides of the river on the 21f inftant. The 
Britith troops, and thofe of his highnefs 
the captain Pacha, invefted Gizeh, on the 
left bank of the Nile, while the army of 
his highnefs the grand vizir moved fore 
ward, and took a pofition nearly within 
cannon fhot of Cairo. On the 22d, in 
the morning, the enemy fent out a flag of 
truce, and informed me, that they withed 
to treat for the evacuation of Cairo, and 
the forts thereunto belonging, upon cer- 
tain conditions. After a negociation of 
feveral days, which was conduéted b 
brigadier general Hope, with much judg 
ment and ability, they agreed to furrender 
the town and forts on the conditions which 
I have the honour to inclofe. 

We took poffeffion of the gate of Gizeh 
at five o’clock yefterday evening, and alfo 
of the fort Sulkofki onthe Cairo fide of 
the river: hoftages have been mutually 
exchanged, and the final evacuation will 
take place in about ten days. 

I thould fuppofe that there are near fix 
thoufand troops of all kinds in the town, 
but I {peak without a perfect knowledge 
on the fubje&t, as I have not yet received 
any returns. 

_ This has been a long and arduous fer- 
vice; the troops, from the great heat of 
the weather, the difficulty of the naviga- 
tion of the river, and the entire want of 
roads in the country, have fuffered a cons 
fiderable degree of fatigue, but both men 
and officers have fubmitted to it with the 
greatelt patience, and have manifefted a 
zeal for the honour of his majefty's arms 
that is above all panegyric ; the condué 
of the foldiers has been orderly and ex. 
emplary ; and a difcipline has been pre- 
ferved which would have done honour to 
any troops. 

I am extremely obliged to lieutenant. 
colonel Anftruther, quarter- mafter-gene- 
ral, for the great zeal and ability which he 
has fhewn, under very difficult circum. 
ftances, in forwarding the public fervice, 
From generals Cradock and Doyle, who 
were the general officers employed imme- 
diately under my orders, I have derived 
the greateft affiltance, and I beg leave to 
recommend them as highly deferving of 
his majeity’s favour. 

The exertions of captain Stevenfon of 
the navy have been extremely laborious 
and conftant during this march; they 
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they have done every thing that was poffi- 
ble to forward or fupplies ; and indeed, 
without their powerful aid, it would have 
been impoffibie to have procceded. Your 
lord fhip will recolle&t, that the river is ex- 
tremely low at this teafon of the year, the 
mouth of the Nile impaffable for days to- 
gether, and the diftance from Rofetta to 
Cairo hetween 160 and 170 miles. Capt. 
Stevenfon has been ably fupported by 
captains Morrifon, Curry, and Hiilyar, 
who were employed under him. The 
fervice in which they have been ergaged 
has not been a brilliant one, but I hope it 
will be recollefed that it has been moft 
ufeful, and has required conftant vigilance 
and attention ; it has lafted now for many 
weeks ; the labour has been exceflive, and 
the fatigue greater than I can exprefs. 

This difpatch will be delivered to vou 
by my aid-de-camp, major Montrefor, 
who has been in the molt intimate habits 
of confidence with me fince my arrival in 
Egypt, and will be able to give your 
lordthip a molt perfe&t account of the 
fituation of affairs in this country. IT beg 
leave to recommend him to your lordfhip’s 
protection, as an officer of merit, and 
highly deterving of bis majeity’s favour, 

T have the honour to be, &c. 

J. H. Hurcuinson, Major-general. 

To the right hon, Lord Hobart. 





HISTORICAL 


AvuGuUST 1. 


AT Maidftone affizes, on Thurfdlay 
Jaft, James and John Auttin, brothers, 
were put to the bar on a charge of robbing 
the mail, containing the Haftings bag, in 
January 1800; and the bye mails of rye, 
and feveral contiguous towns, on the 16th 
ef March laft, from both of which they 
obtained a large booty, notes to a great 
amount having been paid previous to the 
difcovery of thofe by whom the robbery 
had been perpetrated. The manner in 
which the difcovery was brought about, 
was by tracing fome of the notes which 
had been ftolen to the poffcilion of James 
Auttin, and by thewing that they could 
not have been obtained by him in a way 
confiftent with honetty. This prefumptive 
evidence received {trong corroboration from 
the circumftances that occurred at the time 
of the apprehenfion of the prifoners, as 
difclofed on the trial, It appeared that 
Mr. Hold{worth, the city marfhal, with 


proper afliftants, apprehended the prifon- 


Here follow the articles of convention, 
agreed on for the evacuation of Eyypt— 
from which we extract the two following 
articles ; 

Article 2. The French and auxiliary 
troops (hall retire by iand té*Rofetta, pro- 
ceeding by the left bank of the Nile, with 
their arms, baggage, field artillery, and 
ammunition, to be there embarked, and 
conveyed to the French ports of the Me- 
diterranean, with their arms, artillery, 
baggage, and effets, at the expence of 
the allied powers, The embarkation of 
the faid French and auxiliary tro ps fhall 
take place as foon as pothible, but at the 
lateft within fitteen days from the date of 
the ratification of the prefent convention. 
Tt is aifo agreed, that the faid troops fhall 
be conveyed to the Frencls ports above. 
mentioned, by the moit direct and expe. 
diticus route. 

Article 20. The prefent convention hhall 
be carried and communicated by a French 
officer to general Menou at Alexandria, 
and he fhall be at liberty to accept of it 
for the French and auxiliary torees (both 
naval and military) which may be with 
him at the above-mentioned place, pro- 
vided the acceptance of it fhali be notified 
to the general commanding” the Engi:th 
troops before Alexandria, within ten days 
from the date of the communication being 
made to him, 


CHRONICLE. 


ers, and on coming down ftairs from the 
lodgings where they were, a bpndile of 
notes was found which the prifoner James 
had taken occafion to let fall in his de- 
fcent. It was proved that this bundle of 
notes confitted of the paper of different 
country banks, which had been flolen 
from the mails, and thus there was no 
doubt of the connection of this prifoner 
with the robbery. After all the various 
proofs of thefe ta&s had been minutely 
gone through, the jury brought in a ver- 
dict, acquitiing the prifoner John, but 
finding James guilty. ‘The judge imme- 
diately pronounced fentence of death on 
the prifoner, adjudging him to be hanged 
in chains near the place where the robbery 
was committed. At firft he was obftinare 
in denying his guilt; but after the pafling 
of the-fentence, he confeffed he was con- 
cerned in the robbery, though he was not 
the perfon who ftopped the horfe. He at 
the fame time conteffed having ftolen many 
Jetters and parcels, while he was pott-boy 
at Lamberhurft, in Kent, 
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AvcGUST 3. 

Chelinsford.—All the foldiers and o- 
thers, who were convicted of various rob- 
beries lately committed in the neighbour 
hood of Colchefer, having been brought 
up for judgment, Jord Kenyon lamented 
that men whofe duty peculiarly called upon 
them to protect the perfons and property 
of the public thould have been the frit to 
have violated both. Their cares were at- 
tended with circumftances of fo enurmous 
a nature, that they had no mercy to ex- 
pect on this fide the grave, and adviled 
them to prepare for that awful moment 
which was to expiate their offences with 
regard to fociety—The prifoncis, who 
were all young men, feemed very much 
affected ; they fell on their knees, and 
begged for mercy.—Lord Kenyon re- 
gretted the neceflity for cuting off fo 
many young men from the earth in the 
prime of lite; but their contrition came 
too late. They were taken from the bar : 
one of them was in a manner forced away, 
The judge, after paffing fentence, con- 
cluded the affizes, and lett the town, 
having previoufly rcfpited feveral of the 
capital conviéts, With the exception of a 
very few, the foldie:s were left for execu- 
tion. ; 

A caufe of confiderable confequence 
was tried at Bury. —Mr. Grigby, a gen- 
tleman in the neighbourhood, determining 
to try the legality of bank notes as a ten 
der, went to the bank of mefirs. Oakes 
and fon, in that town, and demanded cath 
for 50] worth of notes of their own, for 
which he received part in cafh, according 
to the accuftomed proportion, and the rett 
in Bank of England notes. Mr. Grigby 
demurred, but tookthem. Afterward he 
went with his fervant, who produced by 
his order a five guinea note of mefirs, 
Oakes, for which cafh was paid ; a fecond, 
cath alfo; then a third, for which a bank 
note was tendered; Mr. Grighby refuted 
it, and declared, his only object was to 
bring an a&ion if the paper of the Bink 
of England was offered him : it was offcr- 
ed, and refufed, and the aétion brought, 
The quettion for decifion was divided ; 
the one refpecting the legality of the ten- 
der was referved for a caie to be tried in 
the courts of Weitminfter. The ta&t of 
Mr. Grigby's demanding cath, and bring- 
ing the aétion becaufe it was refufed, was 
now to be decided. Mr. baron Hotham, 
in his charge to the jury, direCted them to 
find for the piaintitf ; but oblerved, * Who 
this Mr. Grigby is, I know not; I never 
faw him ; he may be a gentleman=1 fup- 
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pole he is; but had I feen him previous 

to the tral, T theuld have recommended 

to him, urged him, nav, implored him, 
to withdraw the attion—m-for [ mult fay, 

it is the matt wanton, bufv, officicus, ill- 

judved, unprecedented, and extraordinary 

attack [ have known in a court of iuitice. 

Wiat his motive is, or can he, I have no 

conception ; but the effet, if perfitted in, 

and followed up, can have no other tens 
dency than to throw the whole kingdom 
into confufion 3 to overturn every branch 
of circulation and indultry, and be attend- 
ed with confequences, which, T hope, no 

man wouid deliberately look to. It is a 

condugt which furpafles comprehenfion. 

He knew in his heart that the bank note 

in his hand was as good as cath in any 

town in Engiand." The jury brovght in 

a verdict for the defendants, meffrs. Oakes. 

The judge ordered them to reconfider the 

verdiét, The jury returned the fame ver- 

dif. The judge complimented their mos 
tives, which were obvious ; but recome 
mended a further confideration, that their 
verdict might go with the evidence, ob- 
ferving, that the general queftion muft be 
tried at Weftminiter-hail. Tine jury then 
fubmitted, and gave their verdict for the 
plaintiff. - 

Avcusr 8. 
Downing-ficet, Aug. 6. His majefty 

has been gracioufly pleafed to fignify his 
approbation and acceptance of the offer of 
the ccurt of directors of the Eat India 
company, to add a company of arullery 
to the brigade of Royal Eait India volun- 
teers 5 and alfo the ungpimous offer of the 
non-cominiffioned officers and privates of 
the three regiments, to march with their 
officers to any part of the kingdom, when- 
ever his ma‘etty may be pleafed to call for 
their fervices, 

Lord Neison’s Addrefs to his Squadron 
after the Attack upon the Flotilla at 
Boulogne. 

Medufa, off Boulogne, Aug. 5. 

Lord Neifon has reafon to be very much 
fatistied with the captains of the bombs, 
for Uicir placing of the vellels yetterday ; 
it was impo'fibie that they could have been 
better fituated, and the artillery officers 
have thown grear tkiil io entirely difabling 
ten of the armed velfcis out of twenty four 
oppaied tothem ; and many others, lord 

Nelion believes, are much damaged. The 

commander in chief cannot avoid noting 

the ereat zeal and defire to attack the enes 
my in a ciofer, and different combat, 
which manifeiied itfelf in all ranks of pere 
fons, a which lord Nelion would giadly 
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have given full fcope to, had the attempt 
at this moment heen proper ; but the offi- 
cers and others may rely, that an early 
Opportunity fhall be given them far fhow- 
ing their judgment, zeal, and bravery. 
The hired and revenue cutters kept under 
fail, and performed the duty entrutted to 
them with a great deal of (kill. 
(Signed)* NELSON and BRONTE. 

A number of reports having been cir- 
culated refpecting the unfortunate accident 
which happened to the marquis of Aber- 
corn, the following account we underftand 
to be correét : as the marquis of Aber- 
corn, on Saturday the rft inftant, was 
driving lady Abercorn and lady C. Hamil- 
ton, ina phaeton, on the road between 
Stanmore and Edgware, the horfes took 
fright, and the reins unfortunately break- 
ing, ran againit the bank with fuch vio- 
lence as to throw out the marquis, who 
was fitting on the oppofite fide. By this 
accident, both his legs were broken, one 
juit above the ancle, the other a compound 
fracture at the ancle joint. The horfes 
ran about a quarter of a mile farther, and 
at a turning threw the ladies into a hedge, 
but happily neither of them received any 
material injury. 

AUGUST 12. 

On Saturday morning, as fr William 
Leighton and Mr. Selby, fifhmonger, 
were driving on the Gravefend road, in a 
fingle horfe chaife, to a farm of fir Wil- 
liam’s in that neighbourhood, one of the 
fprings of the chaife gave wav, which pro- 
duced a fudden noife, and fo frightened 
the herfe, that he fet off immediately on a 
gallop. In endeavouring to keep the horfe 
in, the animal began to kick in a :noft 
violent manner, and it was thought les 
hazardous to jump out, than to rifk almott 
certain death by keeping in it, as the 
chaife could not hold long together. In 
the attempt to jump out, fir W. Leighton 
had a fmall bone broken near the ancle 
which has fwelled exceedingly, and his 
other ancle is feverely fprained. Mr. 
Selby’s misfortune is ftill worfe; he had 
three ribs on one fide broken, and was 
otherwife fo much bruifed, that he was 
taken to the neareft houfe where the acci- 
dent happened, at which place he remains 
dangeroully ill. 

AvcGusT 16. 

A ftatue of Suwarrow, in marble, has 
been placed in the Imperial garden, at 
Peterfourgh, in the prefence of the em- 
peror, the royal family, and feveral regi- 
ments of life guards, accompanied by 
mulic. Prince Conftantine made a fpeech 
on the occafion. 


AucusT 18. 

Ycfterday morning, about nine o'clock, 
the four following malefa&tors were exe- 
cuted purfuant to their fentence, over the 
gateway of the New Gaol in Horfemonger- 
Jane; Southwark ; namely, Charles Wat- 
fon, aged about fixty, for coining; T. 
Smith and John White, for burglaries ; 
and William Harrifon, fora rape. Wil- 
liam Stedman was reprieved for fourteen 
days. They all behaved with becoming 
refignation. The concourfe of perfons 
affembled upon the occafion was very 
great. 

AUGUST 22. 

Suffex Agricultural Society. —This re- 
fpeStabie and ufeful fociety held their laf 
meeting on Wednefday fe’ nnight at Lewes, 
which was attended by a number of the 
mott diftinguifhed perfonages in the coun- 
try. His royal highnefs the prince of 
Wales, the prince of Orange, the dukes 
of Richmond and Bedford, the earl of 
Egremont, lord Carrington, prefident of 
the Board of Agriculture, with a long 
train of other perfons who are moft illuf- 
irfous for their tafte in agricultural im. 
provements, by their prefence on this oc- 
cafion difplayed their with to pomote the 
ends of the inftitution. ‘The company af- 
fembied firtt proceeded to infpect the large 
fhow of animals, and having gratified 
their curiofity in the fullef{ manner, ad- 
journed to the Star Inn to dinner, where 
nearly three hundred {at down to an ele- 
gant entertainment. The earl of Egre- 
mont, who is the prefident, then received 
the vepores of the judges, and in an ele- 
gant and {uitable fpeech thanked them for 
the trouble and attention they had difplay- 
ed in forming their decifion. The cup fo 
liberal!y given by Mr. Ellman, of Glynde, 
for the heft one year old fouth down ram, 
was adjudged to Mr. Peckham, of Charl- 
ton. A chailenge was read from fir H. J. 
Mildmay, to produce a yearling heifer, a 
two years oid heifer, and a three years old 
one, for ten guineas, againit an equal 
number of the Svifex breed; but fir Harry 
not having produced the cattle, the bet 
was decided in favour of Mr. Alfrey. A 
variety of other prizes were alloted, and 
every thing in the cifferent exhibitions was 
highly gratifying to the {peftators. It 
proved how much has already been effect. 
ed by a {piritof emulation, and how much 
more may {till be hoped from the conti+ 
nued exertions of inititutions of this na- 
ture. 

Extraét of a Letter from Deal, Aug. 18. 

Lord Nelfon, with that humanity which 
has charactevized his naval career, has 
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paid frequent vifits to the wounded officers 

at tick quarters here, who fo nobly thed 

their blood under his orders at the attack 

of the French flotilla off Boulogne. A 

number of the wounded have died fince 

their being landed, among whom are 
mefirs, Williams and Gore, two midfhip- 
men belonging to his majefty’s thip Me- 
dufa, and they were both this morning in- 
terred in one grave. His lordfhip follow- 
ed their bodies to the ground, with eight 
captains in the navy, preceded by a file of 
marines, who fired three voliies over the 
place of their interment. An immenfe 
crowd of fpeétators were prefent to witnefs 
this laft tribute of refpeét to the memory 
of two gallant young officers, who, had 
they lived, would have been an ornament 
rf that profeffion in which they fo nobly 
fell. 

AUGUST 24. 

Plan for raifing Three Millions by way 
of Lottery, for the Service of the Year 
1802. ‘ 

The prefent lottery regulation aéts, viz. 
22 Geo. 1, cap. 47, and 27 Geo. I, 
cap. 1. to be repealed, and the Irith lot- 
tery abolifhed. An aé to be paffed to 
eftablifh fix lotteries, of 10,000 tickets 
each, at fifty pounds per ticket ; which 
will raife 3,000,000]. One lottery to be 
drawn every two months, the firft to be in 
July, and each lotrery to be drawn in one 
week. A fuitable place to be hired or 
built for drawing, fomewhere about the 
Bank. The prizes to be deemed ¢ per 


_ cent. annuities, and to be transferred to 


the ticket holders, immediately after the 
end of each refpeftive louery. The di- 
-vidends on the prizes to be paid in the fol- 
lowing OMober and April, after the lot- 
tery thall ceafe drawing. ‘The act of par- 
Jiament for creating tlie fix lotteries, to 
atithorife the chancellor of the exchequer 
to fel: them by public contraé, if hethinks 
proper, and to fettie the {cheme of each 
Jottery : amid to pubiifh the fame in the 
Gazette two months before each drawing 
begins. Ticket to be divided in fhares or 
chances, at the will of the contractors. A 
claufe to be inferted in the act againtt per- 
fons not licenfed feliing fhares and chances 
of tickets, or receiving money to return 
money, goods, wares or merchandizes, 
upon the event of any number; and li- 
cenfed office-keepers to fhure ten tickets in 
each lotiery, as a qualification. Con- 
traétors may purchale the whole of the fix 
lotteries, or any one or more of them. 
One and a quarter per cent. difcount to be 
allowed for prompt payment of the tickets. 
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Proclamation iffued at Lifbon on the 2oth 
ult: on the Occafion of the Peace be- 
tween Portugal and Spain. 

Having with the mercy of God been 
enabled to put a ftop to the effufion of hu- 
man blood, who, by his ali powerful pro- 
vidence, has caufed the bleflings of peace 
to fucceed the horrors of war, confum- 
mated, by the Divine Power, by a treaty 
of peace and amity cone!uded at Badsijos, 
on the 6th day of June, of this prefent 
year, between me and the king of Spain, 
followed by the formai ratifications, ulti- 
mately exchanged in the aforefaid city of 
Badajos by the fame authorities, on the 
16th of the fame month of June ; by vir- 
tue of which treaty of peace and its ratifi- 
cations, is reeftablifhed a fincere and con- 
ftant amity and friendfhip between me and 
his Catholic majefty, don Charles ry, our 
heirs, fucceffors, kingdoms; ftates, pro- 
vinces, and fubjeSts of every condition 
whatever, without exception of perfons or 
places. This we make known to our fu- 
preme council (Dciembargode Pacd) for 
them to promulgate the fame throughout 
my kingdom, that from the day of this 
publication, after having returned thanks 
to the Almighty for fo great a bleffing, all 
my fubjeéts, of every rank and condition 
whatever, are to abftain from every kind 
or a& of hoftility, and to profecute no far- 
ther hoftilities againft perfons and pro- 
perty of the faid court of Spain, or its iub- 
jects; but, as heretofore, 10 renew an 
open communication, a fincere friendthip 
and reciprocal correfpondence, and to ufe 
every means to attain the reeitablifhment 
of entire union. * And whoever aéts to the 
contrary will incur the penalties and pu- 
niflimeuts inflicted on the difturbers of the 
public peace. 

We have caufed this, by the means of 
our council, to be publicly afhxed, and to 
be made as public as polfible. 

Given at our palace at Queluz, July 20. 

(Signed) PRINCE REGENT. 
AUGUST 25. 

Whatever may be the future objeéts of 
Jord Nelfon’s @uterprifing fpiri%, it is evie 
dent that he is neither ditimayed by the 
failure of his attack on the gun veffels at 
Boulogne 3 nor is his fuposrer at the head 
of the board of admivalty diffatisficd with 
his fervice, appears trom the following ore 
ders circulated on board his flotilla. 

Medula, Downs, Aug. 19. 

Vice-admiral lord Nelfon has the greate 
eft fatisfaétion in fending to the captains, 
officers, and men under his command, 

that were employed on the late attempt on 
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the enemy’s flotilla off Boulogne, an ex- 
traét of a letter which he has received from 
the firtt lord of the admiralty, not only 
approving cf their zeal and perfevering 
courage, but beitowing the highe(t praife 
on them. 

The vice-admiral begs to affure them, 
that the enemy will not have long reafon 
to boaft of their fecurity; for he trufts, 
ere long, to ailift them in perfon in a way 
which will completely annihilate the whole 
of them. Lord Nelfon is convinced, that 
if it had been poffible for men to have 
brought the enemy's flotilla out, the men 
that were employed to do fo would have 
accomplifhed it. ‘The moment the enemy 
have the audacity to calt off the chains 
which fix their veflcls to the ground, that 
moment Jord Nelfon is well perfuaded they 
will be condufed by his b:ave followers 
to a Britih port, or fent to the bottom. 

NeLson and Bronre. 
Extraét of a Letter from Earl St. Vincent, 
to Lord Vifcount Neifon, K. B. dated 
the 17th inftant. 

It is not given to us to command fuc- 
cefs. Your lordfhip, and the galiant of- 
ficers and men under your orders, moft 
certainly deferve it; and I cannot fufhici- 
ently exprefs my admiration of the zeal 
and perfevering courage with which this 
gallant enterprife was followed up; la- 
menting moft fincerely the lofs fuflained in 
it. The manner in which the enemy’s 
flotilla was made faft to the ground, and 
to each other, could not have been fore- 
feen: the higheft praife is due to your 
lordfhip, and all under your command, 
who were aétors in this galiant attempt. 

nani 
SHIPs captured from the Enemy. 

L’EGYP LE, 16 guns, by the Heurevx. 

L'Invention, 24 guns, by the Immor- 
talite. 

Corivefle, one gun, by the El Corfo. 

Le Tigre, eight guns, by the Mercury. 

E] Cantara, 22 guns, and a lugger, 10 
guns, by La Conftance and Stork. 

General Malartic, 14 guns, by the 
Phenix Eaft Indiaman. 


BIRTHS. 
LADY Katherine Foreiter, a fon and 
heir. 
Lady of J. Hawkins,Whithhed, efq. 
rear-admiral of the red, two fons. 
Countefs of Glaigow, a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 
CAPTAIN Jeremiah Martin Johnfon, 
to mifs Jane Mandeville, late of Wood 
bridge, Suffolk. 


John Grammar, efg. of Storey’s-gate, 
Weltminiter, to mifs Editha M*‘Comb, 
daughier of John M‘Comb, «iq. of Wal- 
cot-place, Lambcih. 

Langford Millington, efq. of Berner- 
fireet, to mifs Eleanor Shermer, a daugh- 
ter of Wilham Shermer, efq of South 
Lambeth, Lawn. 

Lieutenant colonel Hutchinfon, of the 
49th regiment, to mifs Lecitia Vaillant, 
youngeft daughter of Paul Vaillant, efq. 
Pall-imall. 

William Blackett, efq. only fon of fir 
Edward Blackett, bart. of Matfen,:in 
Northumberland, to mifs Keene, eldeft 
daughter of Benjamin Keene, efq. Weftoe- 
lodge, in Cambridgethire. 

Sir Edmund Carrington, of Ceylon, to 
mils Paulina Belli, youngeft daughter of 
John Belli, efq. of Southampton. 

Colone! Rochfort, to mifs Mann, third 
daughter of fir Horace Mann, bart. 

Right hon. lord Aylmer, to mils Louifa 
Call, fecond daughter of the late fir John 
Call, bart. 

Buigadicr general Dannet, tomifs White, 
fifter to lord vifcount Bantry. 

Thomas Creflwell, efy. of Golden- 
fquare, to mils Old, of Newington-place. 

Sir Marcus Somerville, bart. to mifs 
Marianne Meredyth, daughter of fir Rich- 
ard Georges Meredyth, bart. 

Jofeph lekyll, efq. M. P. to mifs Sloane. 

J. Hawkins, efq. of Sudbury, to mifs 
Sibthorp, daughter of H. Sibthorp, elq. 
M. P. for Lincoln. 

Rear-adimiral Welfon, of Redgrave hall, 
Suffolk, to mifs Catharine Pollard, daugh- 
ter of John Pollard, eiq. of Ewell, Surry. 

Dr. Croffman, of Briftol, to mifs Han- 
nah More. 


DEATHS. 
THOMAS Finimore Saunders, efq. of 
Upper Phillimove-place, Kenfington. 
Harry Daniel Mander, efq. of Bath, 
Mrs. Pettet, at Dartford, aged 86. 
Right hon. fir Grey Cooper, bart. aged 


—— Roffinore, of Ireland. 

Lievtenant- general Alexander Campbell 
of Glendarne!. 

Mr. John .Tourle, of Landport, near 
Lewes, an eminent farmer. 

William Bowles, efq. of Abingdon, 
aged 74. 

Jofeph Shrimp‘on, efq. of Clapham. 

Rev. T. King, pD. D. chancellor of Lin- 
coln. 

Major Brown, of the Leicefterfhire mi- 
litia. 
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Mrs. Sellon, reli& of the late Rev. 
William Sellon, minifter of St. James’, 
Clerkenwell. 

Mr. Wild, upward of twenty years 
prompter of Coveiu-garcen theatre. 

William Oliver, efq. of Belvidere, aged 


72. 
John Bond, efq. banker, aged 70. 
John Forhill, efq. of Mortimer-ttreet, 

Cavendith-iquare. 

Earl of Aberdeen. 

Chriftopher Barton Metcalf, efq. of 
Weltham. 

Sir William Plomer, knt. alderman of 
Baffithaw-ward. 

William Story, efq. at Chatham, aged 
81. 
William Rix, efq. Town-clerk for the 
city of London. 


PROMOTIONS. 

DUKE of Portland—lord-prefident of 
the privy council, 

Right hon. ‘Thomas lord Pelham—one 
of the principal fecretaries of State. 

Charles Morice Pole, efq. vice-admiral 
of the blue—a baronet. 

Whitehall, Augult 4. The king has 
been pleafed to grant the dignity of a baron 
o' the united kingdom of Great Britain and 
Jieland, to the mght hon. Horatio vifcount 
Nelfon, knight of the molt hon. order of 
the Bath, and vice-admiral of the blue 
fquadron of his majefty’s fleet, (duke of 
Bronte in Sicilv, knight of the grand crofs 
of the order of St. Ferdinand and of merit, 
and of the [mperts! order of the Crefcent) 
and to the heirs male of his body, lawfully 
begotten, by the name, ttile, and title of 
baron Nelion, of the Nile, and of Hilbo- 
rough, in the county of Norfolk 5 with 
remainders to Edmund Nelfon, clerk, rec- 
tor of Burnbam Thorpe, in the taid county 
of Norfolk, father of the faid Horatio vif- 
count Nelfon, end the heirs male of ‘his 
body, lawfully begotten 5 and to the heirs 
male lawfully begotten, and to be begot- 
ten, feverally and fucceffively of Sufannah 
the wife of Thomas Bolton, efq. and fifter 
of the {aid Horatio vifcount Nelfen ; and 
in default of fuch iffue, io the he:rs male 
of Catherine the wife of G:orge Matcham, 
efq. another fifter of the faid Horatio vif- 
count Nelion. 


BANKRUPTS. From theGazerre. 
'ULY 28. 
M. COLLIN, and T. Lewis, Hatton- 
garden, navy-agents. 
J. I. Keighly, F. Ferguffon, and W, 
Armitrong, London, merchants. 
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W. Marfden, and C. Tonge, Liver- 
pool, merchants. 
G Seagram, Tiverton, in Devonhhire, 
grocer. 
E. Griffin, Bedwardine, Worcefterhhire, 
grocer. 
J. Thomas, Bathwick, Somerfethire, 
dealer, 
AvucGusT x. 
T. Motterfhead, Manchefter, cotton- 
manufaQurer. 
J. Calecom, Bow-ftreet, Covent-garden, 
brick layer. 
W. Marfden, Manchefter, merchant. 
J. Evans, Blackrod, Lancafhire, vice 
tualler. 
W. Marfden, and C. Tonge, Liver. 
poo!, merchants. 
J. Brain, Briftol, dealer. 
D. Swallow, Rotherhithe, Surry, vice 
tualler. 
AUGUST 4. 
J. Holmes, and J. Palmer, Crowne 
ftreet, Strand, army commiffion brokers. 
R. Maddocks, Barge-yard, Bucklerf- 
bury, broker. 
Avcusr 8. 
J. Firth, Sowerby, Yorkfhire, corn« 
faétor. 
J. Phillips, Walcot, in Somer! thire, 
baker. 
J. Summervait, Liverpool, merchant. 
W. Somervalle, Grange court, Carey- 
ftreet, taylor. 
T. Millar, aad J. Holme, Manchefter, 
dealers. 
J. Clay, Barley, Yorkhhire, dry falter. 
T. Brafleyy, Wigan, Lancafhire, fhop- 
keeper. 
W. Day, CheapfSde, man’s-mercer, 
AUGUST 10. 
J. Middlewood, Manchefter, fruiterer. 
G. Cojlier, lion-bridge, Salop, maney- 
{crivener. 
T. Gilks, Warwick, cornfator, 
J. Horne the younger, Woodbridge, in 
Suffolk, corn merchant. 
T. Gore, College-hill, warehoufeman. 
J. Matthews, Gargrave, in Yorkfhire, 
dealer. 
H. Hardy, Long lane, card-maker, 
R. Maddocks, and W. Maddocks, 
Barge yard, Bucklerfbury, warehoufemen. 
T. Toy, Penryn, in Cornwall, linen- 
draper. 
AvucusT 15. 
M. Kelly, Camden-row, warehoufe- 
man. 
R. Bleffard, Gnat-bank, in Lancahire, 
miller. 
B. Field, Union-ftreet, vpholfterer. 
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T.N. Afheton, Liverpool, merchant. 
J. Harrifon, Leeds, in Yorkthire, mer- 
chant. 
AucustT 18. 
J. Wood, and J. Wood, Wednefbury, 
Staffordfhire, gun-lock-makers. 
W. Baldwin, Wigan, in Lancafhire, 
fcrivener. 
J. Damerum, Portfmouth, baker. 
W. Nunny, Langford, Somertethire, 
dealer. 
J. Sheriff, Hatton-garden, merchant. 
AUGUST 22. 
S. French the younger, Hertford, meal- 
man. 
J. Galliers, St. John’s-ftreet, Welt 
Smithfield, baker. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
{In boards, or fewed, at the Prices affixed. ] 


EVANS’ Cambrian Itinerary, or Welth 
Tourilt, 8vo, tos 6d. 

Macneill’s Poetical Works, 2 vol. 12mo, 
348. . 

— IntroduStion to the Englith 
Reader, 12mo, 3s, bound. 

Bufby’s Di&tionary of Mufic, 12mo, 6s. 

Atala, or Hiftory of Two Lovers, 12mo, 
3s 6d. 

Thomfon’s Family Phyfician, 12mo, 6s. 

Cowper’s Poems from the French, &c. 
318mo, 35. 

Lyfon’s Mofaic Pavements, at Hork- 
ftow, folio, 313s. : 

Watkins’ Scripture Biography, 12mo, 
4s 6d, bound. 

Adams’ Obfervations on the Cancerous 
Breaft, 8vo, 3s 6d. 

Flowers of Perfian Literature, Perfian 
and Englifh, gto, 18s. 

Napleton’s Advice to a Minifter of the 
Golpel, 8vo, 3s 6d. 

Lawrence's Inquiry into the Structure 
of the Horfe, 410, 1] r1s 6d. 

Gordon's Hittory of the Irifh Rebellion, 
1798, &c. Svo, 8s. 

Beauties of Britifh Poetry, samo, 5s. 

Con“ffion, a Novel, 5 vol. r2mo, s1. 

Brough'on’s Pi€turefque Views in North 
Wales, :oyal qto, 12s. 

Toot! Nameh, or Tales of the Parrot, 
Peifian aod Englith, royal 8vo, 18s. 

Dancer's Medical Affiitant, for Jamaica, 
qto, al as. 

Stevens’ Sermons, 3 vol. 8vo, rl 14s. 

Sermons on the Doétrines and Duties of 
Chriftianity, 8vo, 5s. 

Wakefield’s (P.) Juvenile Travellers, 
s2mo, 4s. 6d. 

Humorilt’s Mifceilany, 12mo, 4s. 


AVERAGE PRICES or CORN. 
Auguft 15, 180r. 
By the Winchetter Quarter of 3 Buthe!s: 


Inland Gounties. 
Wheat. Rye. Bazley. Oats. 





s. di -t dos. he 8 dy 
Middlefex 123 1) §7 8147 10:37 9g 
Surry 125 8) 56.0147 6/35 4 
Hertford IIE 0] 60 9/45 0134 g 
Bedford 120 9] 73 6180 0153 © 
Huntingdon 107 Wje——|50 olz5 4 
Northampton [120 Oj-——|67 ojz29 8 
Rutland_ 102 6/-——|72 0/38 o 
Leicefter 114 7} 86 8/55 a1l31 4 
Nottingham 116 10\-———|60 0/37 6 
Derby 129 4|-——|-— 158 6 
Stafford 137 Ql———|77 4/39 31 
Salop 121 7| 87 6\—-———-|40 6 
Hereford 130 63] 81 0179 11/43 
Worcefter 134 6] 97 8/69 ol4r 6 
Warwick 125 11 74 °37 3 
Wilts TIO 4/-———-|53 6/33 o 
Berks 112 I1j-——|49 9/32 8 
Oxford 122 2\—-——-|62 2/33 o 
Bucks 114 8|-———|57 6/37. o 
Brecon 115 4|-——|- ——- 1338 3 
Montgomery [153 9|112 0|96 cl40 o 
Radaor 142 3\-——|89 3/34 6 








Maritime Counties. 











Eftex 107 4; 46 643 9/31 3 
Kent 112 6\—-——-|48 6/32 o 
Suffex 125 Ojem—|—=——/36 0 
Suftolk Ilr O|jm———|33 5/31 & 
Cambridge 104 2] 53 O|—-——-/22 2 
Norfolk 1og 5] 72 9137 3/28 Oo 
Lincoln 10g 3} 71 0173 +3/30 © 
York 123 2| 85 4/64 2/30 1% 
Durham 126 6] 59 6\40 8]q1 @ 
Northumberland|125 11] 72 0/53 2/38 8 
Cumberland [143 4} 84 4/71 °7/47 4 
Weitmorland [139 5/105 6/83 o]44 41 
Lancafter 127. 9/--——|-—— 139 § 
Chefter 103 8|-——|-——. |- — 
Fiint None] bro’t |forSale|- ——= 
Denbigh 13t 4|-——|73 6/38 4 
Angleiea None] bro’t |furSale|-—— 
Carnarvon 120 0| 84 0/67 4/36 oO 
Merioneth 140 2/-——|78 ol41 4 
Cardigan 125 5|-——|82  4|-—— 
Pembroke * [132 1 |-——|°3 4/-— 
Carmarthen 140 4 100 . 
Glamorgan 26 ole—- I~— 138 5 
‘ Gloucefter* 63 9i————[92 3137 E2 
Somertet 134 11/-——|=-— }34 0 
fonmouth 156 cl-——|-—_ J - ee 
Devon 146 I)-——175. 11132 10 
Cornwall 130 Tole—— 177 4/27 10 
Dorfet 131 $\|-———-/— 32 «0 
Hants 126 glm-———|55 0/33 5 








Average of England and Wales. 


Per Quarier 124 gl76 465 10/35 12 
Aug. 20—Feck Loaf, 5s 6d. 
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wsw 3! 
w 3) + lefs wind at eve 





+ little rain. fine 

- thower and little thunder. chiefly cloudy 
- fhowers : fine 

+ cloudy eves much rain 

rain. fine and wind NNE : little wet 
- fine. cloudy night and rain at times 
: fhower 

- little wet, cloudy night s rain. fine 
« little rain. fine 

- calm eve : gentle rain 

gentle rain. little wind s and fair 

- gentle rain. fine eve 

« fine 

+ calm eve 

« fhowers and fine with more wind 

- little wet. fine. fhowezy night 

+ fhowers and fine 


» chiefly cloudy 

+ fine night 

+ wind ssw. much {mall rain + chiefly fair 
+ wet at times. very cloudy eve. chiefly rain 
chiefly rain: chiefly fair and fine 

. Cloudy at times. lefs wind 


« little rain at times 

hazy. little wet but chiefly fine 

+ more cloudy eve. chiefly gentle rain 
chiefly gentle rain: fine 

hazy. fhower of hail and’ rain. fine 
hazy : gentle rain and diftant thunder 
« chiefly cloudy and rain at times 

- little wet. chiefly cloudy 

- little wet. clear aight 

. fine 

- wind w. clear night 

- fine 


- fine 


hazy. bright 


. flight fhower. wind f. clear night 
hazy. more cloudy 
- little wind and lefs cloudy. fine eve 


. cloudy. rainy night: chiefly fair 
- fine 

- wind wNw. calm eve 

hazy 

+ more cloudy eve 

» fine. cloudy: fhower. fiae 

« little wet. more cloudy 

: little wet 

. gentle rain at night 


- fine: wind and rain. fair 
« lefs cloudy : fine 


« little rain but fine at times 
+ fine. cloudy night 
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